and let it once 


them ; and nothing 
if he will Jower his crook and let them pla 


it, thas 


Ps out... After 
ze ‘know him, for all 
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A FOR SHEEP-STEALERS. 


elation between shepherds 
‘their flocks is» oftén very tender, and 


3 
5 


distraction ;:the flocks ‘are well fed and cared 
for, amd: all well together, side by side, in 
+) Batfoolishness is ingrained in the nature 
of meu. ‘There 


ere ‘abways) some: who will not suffer the 
several flocks to live together in this neigh- 
-ourly iy. Instead of keeping with- 
‘their own folds’ and by their own shep- 
herds, they go abroad, ti ing on other 

. {pasture-grounds, to see if they cannot entice 
Wary or roving ones to come over and 


an 

in their flook~-commonly, under pretence 
a feed ‘and care, but really 
tha: different purpose. 

ead yting of other church mem- 

bers, is: what) may be termed stealing the 
sheep, or sheep-stealing ; and it is a prac- 
tice to be reprehended, for several reasons : 
cs L8 ling is at best a wolfish pro- 
pensity.. The wolf is a beast of prey, fierce, 
ravenous, and crafty, yet cowardly, and 
withal a natural enemy to sheep. He thus 
serves as a common emblem of the worldly 
spirit, as opposed to that of the Church. In 
early times this worldly spirit showed itself 
as a persecuting spirit, and made havoc of 
the Gharch of God. 
fenceleas people were ruthlessly slaughtered, 
as had been foretold: ‘‘ Behold, I send you 
forth as sheep in the midst of wolves.” But 
it was also predicted, that afterwards the 
same worldly spirit, under garb, 
‘would creep into the Church. e disciples 


‘were charged to beware of such as should 
~“oome to them in sheep’s clothing, but in- 
ward) 


wolves.” And the 
phesian elders that, af- 


are ravenin 
a warned the 


ter his departing, “ grievous wolves should 


enter in ‘among them, not sparing the flock.”’ 
Now, am = be insidious disturbers may 
be classed the proselyting church member. 
For he is not only moved by a worldly 
spirit, in his efforts at abducting the unwary 
of other folds into his own, but he con- 
trives to mask a worldly policy (which is, of 
coursé, only to fleece them), under a saintly 
disguise. His secret designs are covered 
up with the most plausible pretexts, and 
furthered by the most ogre J manners. 
It is indeed wonderful how adroitly the 


practised’ sheep-stealer will carry on his de- 


predations. 
To begin he is in choos- 
“ing his‘victims. I have noticed that the 


little ewe-lambs” are his favourite prey, 


robably because of a Snag suscepti- 
bility in them to his wiles. And when 
he comes on one of his thievish errands, you 


‘cannot think how delicately he goes about 


it. You would never take him to be any 
thing of a wolf, he has so many of the ways 
of the sheep. Though inwardly raging with 
hunger for his prey, yet he is outwardly 
composed, pleasant, and sympathizing. At 
first he makes no very direct or abrupt ad- 


vances, but sighs and looks compassionately |. 


on the poor little sheep, as though he thought 
it neglected by its shepherd, or forced to 
live upon very poor fodder. At the same 
time he strives himself to appear remark- 
ably well fed, and to make his discourse sa- 
voury; and, now and then, will cast sheep’s 


- eyes across to his own meadow, as much as 


to say, ‘See how we live in clover over 
there!” Novw, it is the nature of the sheep 


to be easily led astray; it has been a suscepti- 


ble, guileless creature since the world began ; 
t the notion in its foolish 
head, that it is in nowise itself to blame for 
its lean condition, and it is just silly enough 
to suppose it will be bettered by wandering 
off to some other pasture. And so the wolf 


catcheth and scattereth the sheep. 

2. Sheep-stealing increases the labour of 
the shepherds tono purpose. It is the busi- 
ness of the shepherds to feed the flocks over 


‘the which they have been appointed over- 


seers; to guide them to the green pastures 


‘and beside the still waters ; to restore them, 


when faint and erring, into safe paths, and 
to show them the way down the dark val- 
ley; for sheep are naturally afraid of ra- 
vines, and are apt to wander and be lost, or 
caught in thickets. It is a work of both 

ience and love—that of faithfully tend- 
ing a flock of shee requires the shep- 
herd to watch well his own steps and theirs. 


If the shepherd attends to his business, and 
‘the sheep are not molested, there is no more 


sweet and peaceful sight in the world than 


‘to see him going before them, with his crook, 


amid the n pastures and beside the still 
waters. ut let a panic spread among 
them, as when wolves are thought to be 
prowling about, and it is well known they 
will become unmanageable. They them- 


‘selves can neither graze with comfort, nor 
find time to ruminate; nor can the she 


herd get them to heed his call, or orderly 
follow him to pasture. And what is worse 
than this, it soon begins to be thought that 
it is the shepherd’s sole work to be walking 
about among them, keeping them in ranks 


‘(and thereby really starve them under pre- 


tence of pacifying them), instead of going with 
them in search of the choice, grassy nooks, 
where they may eat their fill and lie down 


im peace. For there are always some silly 


ones in every flock, who like to be made a 
deal of by the shepherd; and would 

ve him ever running to them, and petting 
them so much, 


And it is a common device wi 
weaklings to shy off to one side from 


the flock, and then run back, as much as to 


hint that the wolf bas thought them of 
consequence to be at them; and if 

wishes to keep them, he must 
ow them moreiattention, or otherwise they 
themselves be caught. Thus, like 
rogue in JRsop, they cry “ Wolf! wolf!” 
merely for the sake of: getting the shepherd 
' And for a time the shep- 
herd goes at their call; but after awhile 
he of such play, and begins 
glect the whole flock 


shows it feels. as to 
bimeelf, he is sure to be 

awhile the floeks begin to 
kis sheep’s clothing. His 


His innocent and de- 


_& system. 


at 


cover, the sheep are becoming shy of 
him, and his own begins to fail. 
Hecomes to have an uneasy, culprit feelé 
ing, as of one with a guilty conscience. In 
his, own fold he tabten at the shepherd’s 
voice ; and when abroad he starts and runs 
if youbut look at him, For, with all his 


senna, ee wolf is the most cowardly of 
beasts. He is “ frightened at fire, at the 
sound of bells, and at the singing of men and 
women.” There ig another curious thing I 
have read respecting wolves, though I can- 
not vouch forits truth. “In times of great 
famine, when they can get no prey, wolves 
are said to destroy one another; for when 
they meet together, bemoaning themselves 
one to another, as it were by consent, they 
run round in a circle, and the first which, 
through giddiness, falleth to the ground, is 
forthwith devoured by the rest.” And of 
this I think we had a warning, ‘“‘ But if ye 
bite and devour one another, take heed ye 
be not consumed one of another.”’ 
All men profess to despise shee ing. 
When King David was listening to Nathan’s 
of a sheep-stealer, he waxed very 
wroth nat the. thief, and swore.a great 
oath that he should surely die because he 
did that thing, and because he had no pity. 
But how was King David abashed to find he 
must himself take the sheep-stealer’s place, 
as the prophet turned upon him and said, 
“Thou art the man!’ And so, it is pos- 
sible my little fable may be found to a 
ply, in the same direct way, to some of its 
readers. If this should the case, I do 
not know that it is to be regretted; for 
any one who will descend to the pitiful busi- 
ness of stealing a sheep, deserves to be 
caught at it. NEmo. 


| For the Presbyterian. 
WESTERN WANTS. 


[CORRESPONDENCE oy PRESBYTERIAN.] 


Pontiac, Michigan, April 30, 1855 
Messrs. Editors—You will please give 
place in your paper to the comgerg 3 resolu- 
tion, passed by the Presbytery of Michigan 
at its recent session at Hudson. 
Resolved, That the Presbytery of Michigan 
have heard with unfeigned pleasure of the or- 
ization of an Old-school Presbyterian church 
in the city of Toledo, Ohio, under the care of 
the Rev. J. H. Baird, and we most cordially 
wish it success; and that we believe it is emi- 
nently calculated to exert a salutary influence 
in maintaining the cause of truth where it is 
located, and in the vicinity. 
The object in passing that resolution, and of 
Tequesting its publication, was to draw the at- 


‘tention of friends at the East and elsewhere, 


directly to the interests of our denomination 
in the city of Toledo, and through that place 
to the state of the churches in Michigan. 
There is an enterprise, as you know, just 
begun in Toledo, and it must have “foreign 
aid” in order to be successful. It isa most 
important point, and one which ought, by 
all means, to be maintained; for it would be 
a radiating centre to the surrounding coun- 
ty, and in an om manner to Michigan, 
where Old-school Presbyterianism has but 
little strength. There is no point so well 
calculated to advance the interests of our 
Church as that, all others being pre-occu- 
pied by other denominations. 

We feel sadly neglected here. Other 
portions of the country are receiving due 
attention from our Boards and ministers, 
while we are left almost entirely to ourselves, 


to struggle along as best we can. Our 


Church might get a strong foothold in this 
region, if we had but encouragement from 
abroad, by the coming in of faithful minis- 
ters, and by the munificence of the friends 
of the cause of Christ. This is important 
ground—none more so. There is room in 
abundance to work. The fields are white 
already to harvest, and multitudes are dying 
for the want of the bread of life. 

All the friends of the Old-school, who 
love the precious truths of our creed and Con- 
fession, the doctrines of the Bible, ought to 
remember Michigan in their prayers, and 
rejoice at every new advance made; and 
not only rejoice, but, if possible, help to 
make advances—help to build up our 
churches by the means God has given them; 
and in this you will agree with us. Yours 
truly, W. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Plan for Systematic Benevolence. 


Messrs. Editors—Our churches need a 
plan for doing good. A system carried out 
would accomplish wonders. Scotland is 
witness. Let us have a plan; let us adopt 
Instead of a better, take the 
following, and modify it if needful. I have 
availed myself of the suggestions of others ; 
and I hope that some of those who have 
understanding to know what Israel ought 
to do at this very time, will perfect this 
outline, or invent something better, and 
carry it through the coming General Assem- 
bly. The plan suggested is as follows: 

1. No new Boards, and no changes in 
existing Boards; only .an enlargement of 
the Church Extension Committee, and a 
secretary for this department, and then a 
separate collection for this object. 

2. The General Assembly not only re- 
commend the thing, but fix on a plan of sys- 
tematic benevolence, and enjoin it upon the 
churches. Let a certain Sabbath in each 
alternate month be specified for taking col- 
lections in all the churches for the following 
objects:—Foreign Missions, Domestic Mis- 
sions, Church Extension, Education, Publi- 
cation, and the Bible Society, or some other 
good cause, to be varied according to cir- 
cumstances; and let the churches be called 
on annually, through the Presbyteries, to 
report their diligence herein. 

3. Let the en fixed for making these 
collections be continuously published in the 
Home and Foreign Record, Sabbath-school 
Visitor, Foreign Missionary, Presbyterian 
Almanac, and all our religious papers, and 
let editors and agents call attention to these 
objects, and stir up the people to the duty 
of giving liberally to them all; on the ap- 
pointed Sabbath let ministers preach on the 
subject, and then let the ruling elders and 
deacons be thorough in taking the collection 
from all, old.and young, rich and poor. — 

4. Thatall may be reached and contribute 
to every object, even though away from 
home when a collection is taken, let the 
Board of Publication furnish suitable blank 
books for subscriptions to all the churches 
and Sabbath-schools, that all, even the chil- 
dren, may subscribe what they will pay to 
these objects on the days specified, or some 
time during the year. These subscription 
books may be circulated immediately after 
the subject is publicly presented from the 
pulpit on the Sabbath ; and let the officers 
of our churches see that all are favoured 
with the Opportunity of subscribing, either 
the specified time, or if then away, at 
some other time within the year. 

5. This would fix a time for the 
work to be done; it provides for both col- 
lections and subscriptions; and it calls for 
an account of compliance or not. Let the 
Assembly + this plan, or a better; and 
then let the Synods and the Presbyteries, 
the Boards s their officers and agents, 
pastors, ruling elders, deacons, - members, 
and all zealously co-o in ing it 
out, and there can be no doubt of its suc- 
cess. W. J. M. 


| 


‘bowed down with discouragement. 


‘call it the “Peak Meeting-House.” 
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For the Presbyterian. 


A HAPPY SUMMER. 


« Here is firm footing; here is solid rock! 
This can support us; all is sea besides; 
His band, the Christian fastens on the skies, 
And bids earth roll, nor feels her idle whirl.” 
Sinks under us; bestorms and then devours. 

Ere many months had rolled over the 
old house at home, after the death-knell 
had echoed there, the sorrows of its inmates 
were turned to joy. The chief desire of our 
departed father had always becn to see his 
children Christians. For this he had prayed 
for and with us; he had faithfully instructed 
us; and not unfrequently had taken those 
who were yet out of Christ to some retired 
spot, and earnestly pressed upon us the im- 
portance of making our peace with God in 
the morning of life. How often, in the 
quiet of his chamber, I have heard those 
words of tenderness—and how I dreaded 
them, and wished he would cease to men- 
tion a topic so unwelcome! How well I 
remember, one night especially, when on 


) the eve of setting out on a journey which 


would require him to be absent some time, 
with more than usual solemnity and affec- 
tion, he called my attention to this neglected 
subject! Whatever may have been his dis- 
couragement on finding his expostulations 
apparently in vain, he never despaired. He 
was a firm believer in the power of prayer, 
and took occasion at times to say that he 


) felt assured that however long the delay, the 


answer would ultimately come; and that he 
doubted not that the prayers of pious parents 
for their children were not unfrequently 
answered when they themselves had gone to 
their graves. 

In his own household this was literally 
fulfilled. Two of his children he had not 
been privileged to see united with him in 
the church before God called him away; but 
he could not have been long in heaven be- 
fore the tidings reached him that he had 
so long and earnestly waited for on earth. 
Within a few months, there was reason to 
believe that all his children had made the 
choice which would ensure a re-union with 
him in the better world. 

That summer was a season of joy in the 
stricken old homestead. Our eldest brother, 
with his.lovely wife, who was a sister in- 
deed, broke up his own establishment and 
joined us under the old roof-tree. Many the 
happy days we had spent together there in 
years departed! The present world’s sources 
of pleasure were open to us, and freely, 
though temperately, enjoyed. But the wan- 
dering feet had now been turned into other 
paths; and our experience already taught 
us that the Master above had kept the best 
wine to the last. A chastened Christian 
cheerfulness pervaded every heart. We were 
one by the ties of nature, and one in the 
dearer bonds of grace. Our visitors were 
akin in spirit with ourselves. Our evenings, 
instead of being passed in frivolity, were 
dedicated to rational enjoyment. The music, 
which had been a source of so much pleasure 
before, was exchanged for sacred harmonies, 
in which all the parts were carried by voices 
that belonged under our roof. 

Soon too, a new era dawned upon our 
congregation. For years before, our vine- 
yard had apparently been fruitless and waste. 
The love of many had waxed cold; and old 
village feuds had grown in strength and bit- 
terness, dividing families and members of 
the spiritual flock asunder. Indications of 
returning vigour and life at length led our 
pastor to hope that the winter was well nigh 
over and gone. The usual sacramental oc- 
casion occurring about this time, when there 
were always public services for some days, 
was looked forward to with expectations that 
the little cloud which seemed to have been 
gathering, would spread, and at last pour 
down a refreshing shower upon this parched 
and thirsty field. The first day, however, 
came and passed, with no cheering results ; 
the second was like the first. When the 
third arrived, our honoured pastor, disap- 
pointed in his cherished expectations, was 
Special 
meetings for prayer were appointed, and the 
people of God were silent and humbled. 
The Sabbath came with its peculiar solem- 
nities, but still the mountains were not 
melted down. The afternoon sermon was to 
have terminated the public services. At 
this point, our good pastor, who was almost 
in despair, arose and stated to the people, 
that he had fondly hoped that this would 
have been the set time to favour this needy 
part of Zion; but that he had learned from 
sad experience that ‘hope deferred maketh 
the heart sick.” He was full of feeling, 
and deeply solemn. His words fell from 
trembling lips and a burdened spirit. They 
were not in vain. He said that notwith- 
standing his discouragement, he would leave 
no means neglected which might lead to the 
saving of souls; and gave an opportunity 
for any who might desire the prayers and 
instructions of God’s people, to manifest 
their wish. To his surprise and unspeak- 
able joy, as well as that of the whole church, 
there were quite a number who promptly 
responded to his appeal—amongst them 
some of the most interesting and prominent 
people. Many were the tears of joy and ar- 
dent the gratitude of thankful hearts. The 
Lord had at length graciously turned the 
captivity of Zion, and visited his people; 
the lingering winter seemed at last over and 
gone. From this day forward, through all 
that summer, the good work went on. All 
ages and conditions shared the blessing, and 
every household was made glad. Never, 
since the period of the memorable sacrament 
day at Weymouth, had scenes so affecting 
and so heavenly been witnessed here. 

About this time a meeting was to be 
held in B—— county, “over the moun- 
tains,’ where I had been myself impressed, 
and the new minister, whose labours had 
been so blessed to me, was to officiate. 
The church, however, was in another neigh- 
bourhood, some miles distant from that 
where [ had heard him. As it was situated 
not far from the beautiful mountain peaks, 
which were so conspicuous an object in that 
landscape, it will serve present purposes to 
It 
was an old, dingy, unshapely, weather-board 
structure, in bad repair, and rapidly has- 
tening todecay. It had stood for several 
generations, had echoed to the tones of na- 
tive eloquence, which have secured one of 
its ministers a renown which has long sur- 
vived his departure from the scene of his 
labours, and was regarded with a sort of 
sacred veneration, and I may add, also of 
superstition. It stood under the dark sha- 
dows of heavy forest trees, in a lonely spot, 
by the side of a country road. A few graves 
were scattered around it, and various tales 
had become current as to marvellous things 
that had been seen and heard there after 
nightfall. On one occasion, a gentleman of 
the neighbourhood had to pass it on his 


journey homeward in a very dark night. 


In addition to the main entrance, which ' the Presbytery 


was on a level with the ground, there was » 
side door, accessible only by a flight of steps. 
As the benighted horseman was passing the 
latter, to his surprise, and perhaps horror, 
he saw something white in the doorway— 
whether it were flesh and blood, or spirit, he 
could not tell; anxious to solve the mys- 
tery, he spurred his snorting and affrighted 
horse forward; but as he approached, it 
receded ; and again as he receded, it re- 
sumed its former position. Most of the 
neighbouring people, already imagining that 
the old meeting-house was probably haunt- 
ed, would have taken it for granted that 
they had seen an apparition, and would 
have added another to the legends of the 
Peak Meeting-house. Our horseman, how- 
ever, was determined to probe the matter to 
the bottom. Dismounting from his saddle, 
he approached the mysterious figure. Again 
it receded into the gloom of the church. 
Undeterred, he pressed forward towards the 
object, uncertain whether it were of: this 
world or another, and found it was—a cow! 
The doors, as was often the case with the ne- 
glected old place, having been left open, the 
animal had entered through that on a level 
with the ground, and on endeavouring to 
retire had gone to the high door, from which 
she was unable to descend; and where her 
white face, luminous in the darkness, had 
attracted the attention of the benighted tra- 
veller. 

On another occasion a neighbouring far- 
mer, when on his way home after night, was 
overtaken by a thunder storm when near 
the old meeting-house. At a loss for a shel- 
ter, he took refuge within. For some time 
the rain continued to pour down, the light- 
ning glared fiercely, illumining the old pul- 
pit and benches, and then leaving him in 
the blackness of darkness. Silent and soli- 
tary, as he supposed, he sat in the lonely 
place. At length, the storm having abated, 
he arose from his seat, and, speaking his 
thoughts aloud, said, «I believe I will go,” 
‘So will I,” replied a voice in the darkness. 
In another moment the affrighted visitor was 
astride of his steed, fleeing as fast as horse’s 
feet could carry him from the appalling 
place. This, as well as the foregoing, might 
have made a legend to be told and trembled 
over at country fire-sides, but that it was 
afterwards ascertained that a drunken man 
had taken refuge in the meeting-house pre- 
vious to the entrance of our visitor, and had 
gone to sleep. He was about waking up, 
when the latter announced his intention to 
go, and under these circumstances, uttered 
the words which, from the gloomy darkness, 
sounded so mysterious and appalling. It 
was at this old sequestered place of worship 
that a meeting of several days duration was 
held about midsummer of the year about 
which I am writing. SILVANUS. 

(To be continued.) 


For the Presbyterian. 
ON A NEW-BORN INFANT. 


Spark of life! in beauty moulded, 
Pillowed on thy mother’s breast; 

In her soft embraces folded, 
Picture of unconscious rest. 


Lovely, little, living treasure, 
Fairer than the fairest flower; 

Blessings in abundant measure, 
Tend thee from thy natal hour. 


O! may He who gave thee being, 

Launched thee on the world’s rude wave; 
With his eye upon thee beaming, 

Smooth thy passage to the grave. 


Thou who lay in Bethlehem’s manger, 
Once thyself a helpless child; 

O! protect the infant stranger, 
Cast upon this desert wild. 


Little dreams he, sleeping beauty, 
Of the struggles and the strife, 

Which, alas! are oft encountered 
On the battle-field of life. 


Gentle Shepherd, thou who loveds’t 
Children in the days of old, 

Keep thy tender arms around him, 
Early lead him to thy fold. 


Israel’s guide! in all their journeyings, 
O! extend a father’s hand; 

Compass him in all his wanderings 
Through this weary, sterile land. 


Spark of life! tho’ now enkindled 
In a world that’s passing by, 
Tho’ with mortal dust co-mingled, 

Thou shalt never, never die. 


Shine, then, with unfading lustre, 
’*Mid the happy, blood-bought throng, 
Whose united voices muster, 


In one never-ceasing song. G. 
Philadelphia, May 2, 1855. 
For the Presbyterian. 


The Presbytery of Baltimore and 
the New Synod. | 


Messrs. Editors—A communication, un- 
der the above title, signed by the Rev. J.T. 
Smith, appeared in your paper of the 5th 
inst., designed, as the writer states, to re- 
move all mjsapprehension in regard to the 
real posture of the Presbytery of Baltimore 
towards the new Synod. Will you allow 
me a word of explanation on the other side? 

1. It is asserted, that the protest of the 
Presbytery against the dissolution of the 
new Synod, was carried by an “ accidental 
majority.” It was certainly “ accidental” 
in the sense of being spontaneous and free, 

iven without laborious canvassing in secret 
forehand, to secure it. It was not acci- 
dental in the sense of unfair or unreal. The 
facts were these :—Before the election of 
commissioners to the Assembly wasgone into, 
but after the nominations were made, 
Backus, whose high character as a gentle- 
man gives to the movement all the real con- 
sequence that belongs to it, stated that he 
intended to introduce, before the Presbytery 
adjourned, an overture or resolutions, in op- 
position to the new Synod, to be laid before 
the General Assembly; and stated, at the 
same time, that they had a majority on their 
side of the question. When the commis- 
sioners were elected, however, it became 
very evident that the majority would be on 
the other side, if the Synod question should 
be made a test question; and, of course, the 
anti-Synod members were very willing to 
allow the aforesaid overture to slumber in 
the pocket of their leader. In this, the 
other side could not humour them. The 
protest of Presbytery was presented the 
next morning, and carried by the vote re- 
corded in your paper of the 21st ult. The 
whole number of votes was within three or 
four of the number given for commissioners 
the day before; and when the anti-Synod 
men objected that several of their side had 
gone home, it was stated, on the other side, 
and not denied by any body, that the ab- 
sentees happened to be paired off. But let 
this be as it may, is a Presbytery in open 
session to lie at the mercy of a party which 
trusts in private canvassing to secure its 
ends? Here are new men voting—as I 
heard one of them confess—for the dissolu- 


tion of a Synod, because he was told that 


of Carlisle were going that 
wy. beyond all doubt ; and, mem- 
of Carlisle voting on that side, because 

y were told that. Baltimore would un- 
doubtedly go that way; and yet, in both 
Presbyteries, when the issue is fairly made, 
thé majority is on the other side, on f there- 
fofe, forsooth, “accidental!” It seems that 
advidents will happen even in the best drilled 


2. Again, Dr. Smith is mistaken in re- 
to the “four oldest pastors’ being on 
i@ side of the question. Messrs. Backus, 
Purviance, Carter, and the writer of this 
article, are the “four oldest pastors.” Mr. 
Carter’s present pastoral relation is a very 
recent one, and during a large part of the 
last nine years he has resided in the bounds 
of the Presbytery of Carlisle. Of Mr. Pur- 
viance’s opinions I know nothing, as domes- 
tie afflictions and other causes have pre- 
vented him from being with his Methren in 
Presbytery, for the most part, during the 
last twelve or eighteen months. 

8. As tothe majority in this city, it may 
be well to add, as a deal has been said 
about “pastors” and “new men,” that of 
thé. “eleven” who have signed the memori- 
al, according to Dr. Smith, (I know nothing 
about that, and take his word for it) only 
five are pastors, and of the five, two are 
“sew men,” and one of the two gave as a 
reason for so-doing, the assurance he had 
received that the Presbytery of Carlisle 
would petition the General Assembly against 
the new Synod. 

4. Finally, as to this memorial, any 
body who knows how easy it is to get sig- 
natures to papers, by private solicitation, 
will know what importance to attach to it, 
as touching the number of names. 

Tuomas E. Peck. 


- 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERIAL MEETINGS. 


PRESBYTERY OF FAYETTEVILLE.—The 
Presbytery of Fayetteville held their spring 
meeting at Montpelier church, North Caro- 
lina, commencing on the 5th of April. 
The Rev. M. B. Grier was chosen Modera- 
tor. The death of the late Rev. Archibald 
Smith was duly announced, and a Com- 
mittee appointed to bring in a suitable min- 
ute, which will appear in the printed Min- 
utes. Two new churches, Goldsborough 
and Sandy Grove, were received under the 
eare of Presbytery. The Rev. J. Jones 
Smyth and the Rev. William N. Peacock 
were dismissed, the former to the Presby- 
tery of Orange, and the latter to the Pres- 
bytery of Florida. The name of Shiloh 
church was changed, by request, to that of 
Clinton. 

The resolutions relating to the division of 
the Presbytery, after discussion, were laid 
upon the table until the next regular meet- 
ing. Many of our sessions failed to send 
up their records for review, and also their 
statistical reports, and they are earnestly 
requested to attend to these duties here- 
after, at each spring meeting. 

Mr. Martin McQueen was ordained as an 
evangelist. The Rev. James P. McPher- 
son preached the sermon; the Rev. M. B. 
Grier, the Moderator, proposed the ques- 
tions and offered the nd wr. prayer; and 
the Rev. Hector McLean delivered the 
charge. The narrative shows an encourag- 
ing state of things among our churches. 
Sout #4 new houses of worship have been 
completed, and others are under contract. 
We have a good deal of missionary ground, 
and are making efforts to have it occupied. 
Quite a number of our churches are va- 
cant, and some of these are able and willing 
to give good salaries, and they are anxiously 
inquiring for ministers who will come and 
serve them? 

The pastoral relation between the Rev. 
Neill McKeey, and thechurch of Tirzce was 
dissolved by mutual consent. 

The churches in arrears to the contin- 
gent fund of Presbytery, are earnestly re- 
quested to forward the same immediately 
to Mr. James Martine, Treasurer, Fayette- 
ville, North Carolina. 

Presbytery then adjourned to meet at 
Sardis church on Thursday before the fourth 
Sabbath in October 1855, at 12 o’clock, M. 

JAMES P. McPuerson, Stated Clerk. 
St. Paul’s, North Carolina. 


PRESBYTERY OF OnI0.—The Presbytery 
of Ohio convened at Monongahela city on 
Tuesday the 17th ult. The Rev. M. W. 
Jacobus, D.D. was chosen Moderator, and 
the Rev. Mr. Ewing Clerk. The Rev. Pro- 
fessor Jacobus and the Rev. W. M. Paxton 
were elected Commissioners to the General 
Assembly; the Revs. O. H. Miller and R. 
Lea their alternates—with ruling elders F. 
G. Bailey and Luke Loomis. 

Mr. A. QO. Johnson, Henry B. Fry, and 
Alexander Sinclair, all of the Western Theo- 
logical Seminary, were licensed to preach 
the gospel. Mr. Johnson, who is under 
appointment of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions as a missionary to India, is to be 
ordained at the meeting of Presbytery in 
June, and Professor Jacobus is appointed to 
preach the sermon. E. 


PRESBYTERY OF WINCHESTER. — The 
Presbytery of Winchester, at its late meet- 
ing in Martinsburg, Virginia, appointed 
the Rev. L. F. Wilson and Lloyd Logan, 
ruling elder, Commissioners to the General 
Assembly—the Rev. A. C. Heaton and Mr. 
John Gilbert, alternates. 

It was recommended to the churches to 
endeavour at once to provide themselves 
with parsonages; Presbytery promising its 
co-operation and aid if necessary. 

The following paper on drunkenness and 
Sabbath desecration was adopted: 

The Presbytery of Winchester feel solemn- 
ly called upon, as the witness for God to the 
claims of gospel truth and holiness, to bear 
their earnest testimony against certain sins 
which seem to be alarmingly prevalent at 
this day, to wit: 

First, The sin of drunkenness and the 
intemperate use of ardent spirits, a sin 
which is particularly designated’ in the 
Scriptures as one of “the works of the 
flesh ;”” the commission of which necessaril 
excludes from heaven, for no drunkard hat 
any inheritance in the kingdom of God. 
Gal. v. 21. And they hereby solemnly 
warn and exhort all their congregations 
against this sin, and whatever tends thereto. 
And the heads of families and members of 
the Church are earnestly exhorted to use 
their influence in their families, and in the 
social circle, to discountenance the use of all 
intoxicating liqiors as a beverage. 

Second, The sin of Sabbath desecration ; 
a sin of all others most fitted to efface from 
the public mind all sense of religion, and to 
expose us to the divine displeasure. They 
solemnly and earnestly exhort all the mem- 
bers of their churches, heads of families, 
and individuals to avoid in their own con- 
duct, and to discountenance in others, to 
the utmost extent of their influence, what- 
ever tends to such desecration; more espe- 
cially that they carefully avoid all unneces- 
sary visiting, and servile and secular work 
on that holy day; and that “the whole 
time be spent in the public and private ex- 
ercise of Gad’s worship, except so much as 
is to be taken up in the works of necessity 
and mercy.” 

It was ordered that this testimony be 
published in The Presbyterian and in the 


| Watchman and Observer, and that it be | 


read from the pulpits of our churches. 

The opinion of Presbytery was declared 
against the expediency of establishing a 
separate Board for Church Extension. 

The following preamble and resolution 
were offered, and the ayes and nays being 
called for, it was unsnimously adopted, viz: 

“« Whereas, There is reason to apprehend 
that an effort will be made in the next Gen- 
eral Assembly to induce that body to dis- 
solve, or to materially modify the Synod of 
Baltimore, as organized by the last Assom- 
bly, therefore, 

Resolved, That this Presbytery earnest! 
deprecates any such action on the part of 
the next Assembly. 

The Rev. William V. Wilson was re- 
ceived from the Presbytery of East Han- 
over, and having accepted a call from the 
church of Moorefield, arrangements were 
made for his installation on the Saturday 
before the second Sabbath of June. 

Presbytery will hold an adjourned meet- 


ing in Washington, Rappahannock count, 
on Tharsday the 12th 
R. GRawaAM, Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF GENESSEE River.—The 
Presbytery of Genessee River held an ad- 
journed meeting in Warsaw, on the 3d inst., 
in the church of the Rev. Stewart Mitchell. 
The was adopted : 

Resolved, That we as a Presbytery, in ac- 
ceding to the request of the Rev. Stewart 
Mitchell for the dissolution of the pastoral re- 
lation between himself and his church, would 
express our love and high esteem for our be- 
loved brother, and our regret at his probable 
removal from our bounds. 

At the same meeting was announced the 
death of father Miller, who has been long a 
minister of Christ, and who was, at his death, 
a member of our Presbytery. At the stated 
meeting of our Presbytery at Portageville, 
during the previous week, the Rev. Stewart 
Mitchell of Warsaw, and Elder Daniel T. 
Barnum of Moscow, were chosen delegates 
to the General Assembly. The Principal of 
Geneseo Academy reported the hopeful con- 
version, during the past year, of fifteen of 
the students, some of whom purpose enter- 
ing the ministry. C. R. 


From the London Record. 


RELIGION IN GENEVA. 


Geneva is one of the smallest, and, in a 
military point of view, one of the least im- 
portant of the Cantons belonging to the 
Swiss Confederation. But for ages an in- 
fluence and a power have been associated 
with Geneva, which have given it an im- 
portance which cannot be attributed to the 
extent of its territories, its revenues, or its 
armaments. Its influence sprang up with 
the Protestant Reformation, and ever since 
that period Geneva has been, in the eyes of 
Papal Europe, either the glory or the re- 
proach of Protestantism. 

Three centuries ago, when the Marian 
persecution raged in England, Geneva re- 
ceived within its hospitable gates many who 
fled from the fires of Smithfield and the 
cruelties of Bonner. During the remainder 
of the sixteenth, and nearly the whole of 
the seventeenth centuries, Geneva remained 
what it was in the days when Cranmer, 
Parker, Whitgift, and the fathers of the 
English Reformation, consulted in holy bro- 
therhood with the Genevese theologians, on 
every point of difficulty which arose in con- 
nection with the Liturgy, the Articles, or 
other ecclesiastical affairs of England. But 
by degrees a spirit of declension passed 
over all the Reformed Churches in the eigh- 
teenth century, and, as none had stood 
higher than Geneva, so none fell lower at 
the time when the infidel philosophy of 
Rosseau and Voltaire was preparing that 
terrible storm which scared away the athe- 
istic dreams of philosophers, and startled 
them into the belief that there is a God. 

At the time of the French Revolution 
vital godliness was in effect nearly extin- 
guished in the Genevese Church. Their 
Articles and Confession of Faith had been 
long abandoned; the Bible had become a 
dead letter, and all the distinctive doctrines 
of the gospel had been trampled in the dust. 
The ministers of Geneva, with scarcely an 
exception, were Arians, Socinians, philoso- 
phers, or unbelievers. But, under the bless- 
ing of God, a new day has dawned on Ge- 
neva. The old persecuting Arian Consis- 
tory having cast out of their synagogue all 
who dared to preach the divinity of Christ, 
and all who refused to teach their Arian 
Catechism, a new Evangelical Church has 
sprung up, on which the blessing of God 
has rested; whilst a new Evangelical col- 
lege has, under the teaching of such Profes- 
sors as Gaussen and Merle D’Aubigné, 
brought back to Geneva somewhat of its 
ancient renown. 

Ever since Professor Gaussen was excom- 
municated for refusing to teach the Arian 
Catechism, the old Socinian pastors have 
felt more and more that their influence was 

one, that their standing amongst the 
hurches of the Reformation was lost, and 
that the true Church of Geneva was no 
longer to be found within the desecrated 
temples of Calvin and of Farel, but beneath 


‘the humbler roofs where the ministers of 


the ‘Evangelical Church’”’ dispense the 
bread of life. 

This state of things has become very 
odious to the Arians, but it has not led 


them to repent of their apostacy and return 


to the true faith. Some, indeed, of their 
leading pastors, headed by Professor Mu- 
nier, are most anxious so to manage matters 
as still to retain their own corrupt and he- 
retical doctrines, and yet to derive that in- 
fluence which may be obtained from the 
countenance and recognition of the ortho- 
dox Church of England. Through the 
policy of one or two English laymen, they 


succeeded in 1853 in obtaining a partial and | 


temporary triumph, at the consecration of 
the English chapel, notwithstanding the re- 
monstrances of Mr. Canon Burgess and other 
sound English Churchmen, who saw the 
snare laid for the unwary. That affair did 
not, however, redound much to the credit of 
the Arian Church of Geneva, for the chapel, 
after all, was dedicated to the blessed Trini- 
ty, and it might have been supposed that 
they would have abandoned all attempt to 
claim our recognition or sympathy, so long 
as they continue to reject the doctrines of 
the Church of England and cleave to the 
Arian or Socinian heresies. But this is not 
the case. Setting up the standard of indi/- 
Jerence to all creeds, and fancying that their 
recognition by the Genevese Government is 
of more importance than their heresies, they 
still seek to fraternize with the Church of 
England, and are trying to recover their 
credit by alleging that they have laid aside 
their bold and avowed denial of the Divinity 
of our Lord. 

If the Arian and Socinian Company of 
Pastors at Geneva had really returned to 
the true faith, what would be easier for 
them than to put forth some plain and sim- 
ple confession of their return to the faith on 
which they have so long trampled? But, 
alas! the old Church of Geneva remains as 
corrupt and heterodox in doctrine as it was 
when in 1818, on the instigation of Profes- 
sor Cheneviere, then Professor of cents 
Dr. Malan was excommunicated for preach- 
ing the doctrine of the Trinity; as corrupt 
as it was twelve afterwards, when, on 
the instigation of Professor Munier, the pre- 
sent Professor of Divinity, it ejected Dr. 
Gaussen for refusing to teach the Ari 


Asian | 
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Catechism ; as corrupt as it was when Dr. 
Merle D’ Aubigné found himself, in 1831, 
compelled-to unite with Professor Gallond 
and Dr. Gaussen in establishing, on the old 
foundations, a new Kvangelical Church, 
which is, in fact, in point of doctrine and 
position, the true successor of the old, ven- 
erable Church of Calvin, Farel, and Beza. 

The proof of this assertion is very simple. 
It is found in the fact that the “ Company 
of Pastors” has recently refused to with- 
draw the Arian Catechism from the public 
schools of Geneva, that it still counten- 
ances the Socinian version of the New Tes- 
tament, and that it has never made one offi- 
cial declaration condemnatory of its past in- 
fidelity, or one calculated to render homage 
to the divinity of our Lord. 

These are plain and simple facts which 
no sophistry can pervert. Are they true, 
or are they not true? If true, they settle 
the question, and ought for ever to silence 
the attempt of the two or three English lay- 
men to which we have referred. It is no 
strange thing for “the world to love its 
own.” There would not be the least dan- 

r of mischief being done among true 

hristians were it not for the fact, at which 
we most sincerely rejoice, that, in spite of 
the Arianism af the Company of Pastors, 
there are now several young ministers who 
have been forced into the churches of Ge- 
neva by the votes of the people, who really 
preach the truth which Professor Munier 
and the t we ge | have laboured to 
destroy. It may be that in time the old 
Socinian leaven may be purged out of the 
Company of Pastors; it may be that the 
Arian Catechism may be withdrawn; it may 
be that the old Helvetic Confession of Faith, 
or some other equally orthodox, may be re- 
sumed ;—in short, it may be that the old 
Genevan Church will be recovered out of 
its God-denying apostacy, and restored to 
its pristine glory. 

When that shall happen, we venture to 
predict that none will more rejoice than 
those holy men whom MM. Cheneviere 
and Munier cast out and excommunicated. 
But till then no right-minded, true-hearted 
minister or member of the Church of Eng- 
land can hold out the right hand of fellow- 
ship to Professor Munier and his Arian or 
Socinian coadjutors, or bid them God-speed, 
without incurring the condemnation pro- 
nounced on such by the, inspiration of the 
Apostle of Love, and becoming the guilty 
partakers of their evil deeds. 


CONGREGATIONAL LITURGY. 


In a former generation, when some of 
the churches in New England tolerated a 
ministry such as would not now be borne 
with, one of those ministers shocked the 
moral sense of the people, by confessing 
that he “had no nack at praying.” We 
have been reminded of this, in reading the 
proposals of some of our Congregational 
editors, that a partial liturgy should be in- 
troduced into our public worship. 

Our first thought, on reading this sug- 
gestion, coming as it did from a source so 
unexpected, was, that there is no danger of 
its taking effect, or doing any mischief. 
Upon further reflection, however, this seems 
not so clear. The habit of sdéing in public 
prayer seemed to have as little promise of 
prevailing among us, when it was intro- 
duced. But it so accorded with that indo- 
lence, which is a considerable part of hu- 
man depravity, that it has spread in spite 
of its manifest impropriety and want of a 
scriptural warrant, and in spite of all re- 
monstrances; and now it keeps its seat, and 
defies a change. In view of such experi- 
ence of what the love of ease will do, we 
are not sure that we may not soon see our 
ministers praying by the book, as exten- 
sively as we now see the people sitting and 
looking on, while they pray. This will 
make the accommodations of the service quite 
complete, both for the lazy and the lame.— 
Puritan. 


Religious Persecutions in Tuscany. 


Correspondents of the London Christian 
Times furnish the following information re- 
garding the persecutions practised by the 
Popish Church in Tuscany : | 


‘Florence, April 6.—I am happy to state 
that Domenico Cecchetti is enduring his 
bonds in the spirit of a Christian confessor ; 
and that, from his prison of Imbrogiana he 
has sent to the brethren words of comfort 
and exhortation, the assurance of his own 
willingness to bear testimony for the truth, 
and of his implicit reliance on Him who can 
break the staff of the wicked and the sceptre 
of the rulers. Meanwhile, the Tuscan po- 
lice, at the instigation of the priests, are 
making every effort to establish a complicity 
between certain English residents and the 
Italian Protestants. The servants of Count 
Guicciardini’s sister have been summoned 
before the Delegate of Police with the view 
of ascertaining what English ladies visit their 
mistress, and what assistance they render to 
the humbler class of Italian converts. 

Not far from the town of Pontedera, the 
following scene occurred the Sunday before 
last in the village church. A workman 
had procured a New Testament and brought 
it home; the parish priest got scent of it, 
no one knows exactly how; he came to the 
house one day when both father and mother 
were absent, and commenced himself a per- 
quisition for the heretical book, accompanied 
by denunciations, threats, and demonstra- 
tions, which nearly petrified three young 
children with fear. The Testament was 
found, and the priest walked off in triumph 
with it. The Sunday following, the man 
went as usual to church, but as he entered 
the door, the priest commanded him to 
stand still, and not advance another step, as 
he would not have his church polluted by 
the tread of a heretic. Upon this a conten- 
tion, loud and long, arose between the work- 
man and the priest, greatly to the scandal of 
those who were present. ‘ 


SEBASTOPOL AND ARMAGEDDON. 


The following letter from the Rev. Dr. 
Cumming of London, in answer to a letter 
sent him respecting his interpretation of the 
word “ Armageddon,” appears in the Lon- 
don Morning Chronicle:—“The word in 
Greek is made up of sebastos, august, and 
polis, a city—Sebastopol, ‘august city.’ 
The Hebrew word Armageddon is made up 
of aar, a city, and magad, august, the on 
final being formative. I do not say, and 
did not say, that Sebastopol, with its terrible 
slaughter, is the great war of Armageddon, 
but this great war seems between the sixth 
and seventh vials, our present place in 

rophecy; and in all probability it is the 
a ear of that war, the duration and 
havoc of which will be terrible.” 

The Rev. Dr. Eadie of Glasgow, Scotland, 
has sent the following communication on 
the subject to the editor of the Daily Mail: 
“« Sir—I have seen two letters in your paper 
recently—the one a question, the other 
a reply—as to the meaning of the words 
Armageddon and Sebastopol. Dr. Cum- 
ming affirms that the names are the same 
in import. Perhaps it may be worth while 
simply to state the matter. Armageddon, 
—_ is neither more ie less than ‘ hes hill 
of Megiddo.’ Sebastopol, again, is not au 
city, simply the city The 


first syllable of Armageddon is notar, a city, 


| 


| but har, a bill; the feeble Hebrew aspirate 


being lost, as usual, when the word is writ- 
ten or spelled in Greek. The name Sebas- 
topol was formed according to the prevailing 
custom. There had already been Constan- 
tinople, or the city of Constantine; Adrian- 
ople, or the — of Adrian; and, following 
the analogy, the imperial founder of the 
naval fortress called it Sebastopol, or the 
city of Augustus— Sedbastos being the Greek 
representative of the Latin Awgustus. If 
we pronounce the name as the modern 
Greeks do, by the accentuation, and not by 
the old classical quantity, its last syllable 
would soon ‘be spelled as that of the two 
more ancient cities. Megiddo has been a 
— battle-field from the days of Barah 
to those of the elder Bonaparte, and there- 
fore fitly furnished a symbolic name to the 
writer of the Apocalypse. Baseless philolo- 
gy must necessarily lead to fantastic predio- 
tion.”’ 


SIZE OF THE ARK. 


Infidels have objected to the size of the 
ark, and have asserted that it is quite ab- 
surd to suppose that ever there could be a 
vessel constructed large enough to hold all 
the creatures which must have been placed 
in it, together with sufficient food—it may 
be, for six or twelve months—water for the 
fishes, corn for the four-footed anim 
seed for the birds, and so on. Now we wil 
take the dimenezions of the ark from the 
record of Moses, and calculate them on the 
lowest possible scale. There are two defini- 
nitions given of a cubit: one, that it is eigh- 
teen inches, or a foot and a half; the other, 
that it is one fvot eight inches. We will 
take it only at the lowest. Moses states 
that the ark was three hundred cubits long; 
this would make it four hundred and fifty 
feet long, or about the length of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London. The breadth of it he 
states to be fifty cubits; we then have it 
seventy-five feet in breadth. He states it 
to be thirty cubits high; so that it was 
forty-five feet in height. In other words, 
it was as long as St. Paul’s Cathedral, nearly 
as broad, half as high. The tonnage of the 
ark, according to the calculation of modern 
carpenters, must have been thirty-two thou- 
sand tons. The largest English ship-of-war, 
the St. Vincent, for instance, which is of a 
size altogether unimaginable to those who 
have never seen it, is two thousand five 
hundred tons burden; so that the ark must 
have been equal to seventeen first-rate ships- 
of-war, and if armed as such ships are, it 
would have contained much beyond eighteen 
thousand men, and provisions for them for 
eighteen months. Buffon has stated that 
all the four-footed animals may be reduced 
to two hundred and fifty pairs, and the birds 
to a still smaller number. On calculation, 
therefore, we shall find that the ark would 
have held more than five times the necessary 
number of creatures, and more than five 
times the required quantity of food to main- 
tain them for twelve months.—Dr. Cum- 
ming. 

From the London Record. 


INFIDELITY IN ENGLAND. 


It seems to be growing daily more evi- 
dent, that the flood of Tractarian literature, 
which covered the land a dozen years ago, 
is now to be followed by a worse calamity, 
namely, by a torrent of infidel speculations, 
of various forms and aspect, but all having 
one fundamental character, one distinctive 
principle—namely, that the Bible is not 
the word of God. 

It is but a few days since that the London 
Times newspaper, spreading into all circles, 
published a warm eulogium on the works of 
Uhevalier Bunsen. And immediately after 
there issues from Messrs. Longman’s house 
a work by Professor Baden Powell of Ox- 
1% in which we find such language as 
this: 

“Even at the _— day there are not 
wanting occasional attempts to keep up the 
hopeless chimera of erecting theories of 
geology on the Mosaic narrative. It is 
needless to observe that, as all notion of an 
accommodation of the facts of the text has 
long since been given up by all sane in- 

uirers, these attempts are now merely 
directed to explaining away the sense of the 
text; in which they no doubt succeed by 
such principles of verbal interpretation as, 
if fairly applied to other parts, would readi- 
ly enable us to put on any given passage 
any required construction. 

“ All inquirers, possessing at once a sound 
knowledge of geology, and capable of per- 
ceiving the undeniable sense of a plain cir- 
cumstantial narrative, now acknowledge that 
the whole tenor of geology is in entire con- 
tradiction to the cosmogony delivered from 
Sinai; a contradiction which no philological 
refinements can remove or diminish; a case 
which no detailed interpretations can meet, 
and which can yr sy dealt with as a 
whole.” 

“T have adverted to the question of dis- 
crepancies between science and the lan- 
guage of Scripture generally, and have re- 
ferred more especially to that notable in- 
stance of it—the irreconcilable contradiction 
between the whole view opened to us by 
geology, and the narrative of the Creation 
in the Hebrew Scriptures, whether as brief- 
ly delivered from Sinai, or as expanded in 
mere In the minds of all competently- 
informed persons at the present day, after a 
long struggle for existence, the literal be- 
lief in the Judicial cosmogony, it may now 
be said, has died a natural death. Yet 
many are still haunted by its phantom, 
which perpetually disturbs their minds with 
apprehensions equally groundless on colla- 
teral points. 

“Tn a word, those who accept geological 
truths at all, and admit the palpable contra- 
diction to the Old Testament, without preju- 
dice to their faith, cannot, with consistency, 
make it a ground of objection to any hy- 
pothesis of the nature of the changes in 
cated, that they are contrary to Scripture. 
They are in no way more so than all ge- 
ology 

Thus, from a professorial chair in one of 
our great Universities, we hear it broadly 
asserted that facts recently discovered make 
it quite clear that the Bible is not all true! 

hese are fearful things—far more fear- 
ful than all the Romanizing of Pusey and 
and Keble. They strike directly at the 
foundation. If the Bible is not “truth 
without any mixture of error’”—then have 
we no distinguishable word of God. But 
if we have no word of God, then are we on 
the ocean, in darkest night, with neither 
rudder nor compass! The whole of this 
school, from the plausible Maurice down to 
the reckless and unscrupulous Donaldson 
and Powell, are striving at one point—to 
take away from us the Divine message to 
man—holy Scripture. And when this is 
done, hope is gone; hope, either for this 
world or the next. The morals and the hap- 
pineas of infidel France or infidel Germany 
would soon be ours; and with their morals, 
their peace, their liberty, and their security. 

Meanwhile, it becomes a duty in every 
Christian family to use a at vigilance 
in selecting from the present productions of 
the press. We glanced over the lists of 
forthcoming works, a day or two since, of 
two of our largest publishing houses, and 
we were grieved to see that nearly half the 


| 


works now announced for publication were 
books of a decidedly dangerous ‘ 
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We. 144 Chestnut street, above 


natural, is pervaded in turn by epidemics. 


God for hiis blessing; «that he 
bis infinite mercy, condescend to 
tend and direct all their measures, 
and. decisions; so that all 
to the promotion of ,his own 
glory, and the general prosperity of that 
particular Church to which we belong.” We 
niention of this object in the public prayers 
of the Sabbath services: “Asa large number 
of ministers, roling’ elders, and others will 
be sbsant from their homes, exposed to the 
‘perils of travel, and.in some cases to disease, 
they wenld be comforted. by knowing that 

pe welfare was in like manner 


_ ‘Hystortoat Norice.—The Rev. Dr. Na- 
than L. Rice of St.Louis, Missouri, will, by 
appointment, deliver the historical discourse 
before the General Assembly, in tho First 
Presbyterian. church at Nashville, Tennes- 
see, ob ‘Thursday evening next, 17th inst. 
ata quérter before'eight o'clock. 

' “Professor Henry B. Smith will deliver the 
historickl discourse before the General As- 


Devgorrve Sraristics.—Notwithstand- 
ing the measures adopted for securing more 
complete statistical returns from the Presby- 
teries, a number of the Presbyterial 

received by the Stated Clerk of the General 
Assembly are again defective. In several 
instances there is no mention made of ordi- 
nations, installations, and other important 
changes, appended, as is required, to the 


- table.. If Stated Clerks would be careful to 


read the printed instructions on the blank 
forms furnished them, before filling up, this 
evil would be avoided. 


PrResBYTERIAN Foreran Misstons.—The 
annual sermon before the Board of Foreign 
Missions was preached in the First Presby- 
terian church, (Rev. Dr. Phillips’) New 
York, on Sabbath evening last, 6th inst. by 
the Rey. Stuart Robinson of Baltimore, 
from Matt. xiii. 31, 32—the parable of the 
grain of mustard seed. The object of the 
discourse was to show that the inherent idea 
of the Church of Christ is expansion, growth, 
propagandism. The obligation of individual 
Christians to labour for the advancement of 
the common cause was strongly enforced, 
and the slothfulness and timidity of many 
sharply rebuked. An abstract of the An- 
nual Report was read by one of the Secre- 
taries of the Board, from which we are 
gratified to learn, that notwithstanding the 
financial embarrassments of the country, 
which threatened to curtail the receipts of 
our benevolent organizations, the Treasurer's 
report of this Board shows an advance on 
last year. 

The Annual Meeting of the Board was 
held om Monday last, 7th inst. at the Mis- 
sion House, New York. The minutes of a 
former meeting having been read and ap- 
proved, the Report of the Executive Commit- 
tee was next presented and adopted. From 
its financial statement, we learn that the re- 
ceipts from all sources, during the past year, 
have been $184,074.17, and the expendi- 
tures $175,705.10, leaving a general balance 
in the treasury of $8369.07; of which un- 
expended balance of moneys arising from 
the sale of Omaha reservation, and appro- 
priated to Indian Missions in Kansas and in 
Nebraska, $8282; thus leaving a balance in 
the treasury, for the general purposes of the 
Board, of $87.07. The Board has under 
its direction, besides what is done for Papal 
Europe, 20 separate missions; 59 ordained 
missionaries; 5 licentiate preachers; 114 
male and female assistant missionaries; 43 
native helpers; 24 churches, and about 650 
native communicants; 26 schools, and 6596 
pupils; 6 printing presses, from which have 
-been.issued more than 12,000,000 of pages 
during the year. 

New York ANNIVERSARIES. — This is 
‘anniversary week at New York, during which 
various religious societies make their annual 
reports, and have their usual celebration. 
‘We may, ia our next number, notice some 
of the material facts illustrative of the pro- 
gress of these institutions. 


Proressor- AGASSIZ AND THE EDIN- 
BuRGH ProressorsHIP.—It has been re- 
tedly stated in the public journals, that 
fessor Agassiz had declined an appoint- 
ment to the chair of Natural History in the 
University of Edinburgh, with a salary of ten 
thousand dollars a year, on the ground that 
he preferred remaining in America, with a 
view ‘‘to establish science on a permanent 
basis.” It now turns out that, after his 
nomination, his opinions on the “Unity of 
the Races” leaked out, and that after a full 
discussion his name was withdrawn. 
Princeton THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.— 
The Session of the Princeton Theological 
Seminary closed on Tuesday the 8th jinst. 
Certificates of having completed the course 
of stady, preseribed in the plan of the In- 
stitution, were granted to the following 
thirty-two young gentlemen, vis :—Joseph 
M. Batchelder of I)linois, Joseph Beggs of 
Pennsylvania, Edwin R. Bower of Pennsyl- 
vania, Henry C. Cameron of Virginia, Jo- 
seph H. Carroll of New Jersey, Elias N. 
Crane of New York, Edward L. Dodder of 
New Jersey, James M. Edmonds of New 
Jersey, Henry M. Giltner of Indiana, Thos. 
M. Gray of Pennsylvania, Horace G. Hins- 
dale of New York, Thomas M. Hopkins of 
Ohio, Everard Kempshall of New York, 
Sidney G. Law of New York, Ernst C. H. 


Luebkert of Germany, Thomas McCauley of 


Pennsylvania, Charles H. Malcom of Penn- 
sylvania, George Marshall of Ireland, Alfred 
H. Mathes of Tennessee, Richard H. Mor- 
row of Pennsylvania, Ezra F. Mundy of 
New Jersey, Hoary B. Pratt of Georgia, 


James D. Reardon of Pennsylvania, Isaac N. 


Rendall of New York, Andrew J. Reynolds 
of Ohio, Charles H. Skillman of New Jer- 
sey, Peter A. Studdiford of New Jersey, Lo- 
renzo Westcott of New Jersey, John W. 
White of Pennsylvania, Robert B. William- 
son of Virginia, Robert F. Wilson of Penn- 
sylvania, Gilbert T. Woodhull of New Jer- 
sey. 

_ The sermon before the Board of Directors 
was preached, and the students formally dis- 
missed, by the Rev. Dr. John N. Campbell 
of Albany, New York. An order from the 
Board of Directors was read, requiring such 


‘students as had failed to appear at the regu- 


lar examination, to pass an examination 
satisfaptory to the Professors at the opening 
of ‘the pext term, before they should be suf- 


fesed to with their classes. The 
of this Institution will open on 


~ | Some years since the land was overrun with 
fnew measures, new theology, and radicalism 
| —eschewing patechisms,- doctrinal instruc- 
and~plodding, old-fashioned pastors. 


To this succeeded passion for showy and 
ceremonial religion, leading not a few both 


+ from pulpit and pews into prelatic commu- 


nions. ‘This fever having for the most part 
spent iteelf in its original type, we have just 
bow indications of a modified form of the 
édme thing; a hankering after the ceremo- 
nial, but anxious to produce it at home 
rather than to go elsewhere; where, with 
it, would be secured’ much that would be 
unwelcome and undesirable. 

The emigration from the Presbyterian and 
Congregational bodies to the Episcopal, has 
been arrested, from causes which we need 


not pause to specify; but the spirit which 


might have led some to such a change a few 


"years since, now contents itself with attempt- 


ing more form and ceremony in their own 
communion. Instead of extemporaneous ser- 
vices in public worship, they would have a 
liturgy, not indeed prolonged and rigid as the 
Episcopal, but making provision for an inter- 
mingling of extempore prayers, to be used 
or disused, at the option of the officiating 
minister. 

As yet nothing has been proposed on the 
subject in the journals connected with the 
Presbyterian Church; But in Qongrega- 


tional papers it has been somewhat free- 


ly discussed. Our attention is more par- 
ticularly called to it at present by the appear- 
ance of a work, entitled, «‘ Eutaxia, or Pres- 
byterian Liturgies,” prepared by « A Pres- 
byterian Minister,” and emanating from the 
press of M. W. Dodd of New York. The 
work in itself is interesting and valuable, be- 
cause of the reproduction of the various 
forms of service which have been in use 
among Presbyterian bodies—including those 
of Calvin and Knox—and because of the 
well written historical matter by which they 
are accompanied. It is pervaded too, by an 
amiable spirit, the author evidently feeling 
that the true interests of religion and the 
prosperity of the Church would be promoted 
by the moderate introduction or restoration 
of liturgical services among Presbyterians. 
Among the facts brought to light, in his 
industrious and faithful researches, is that 
of the Church of England service, which 
was of later date than Calvin’s, having bor- 
rowed from the latter, instead of the reverse, 
as has been so often claimed. The litur- 
gies both of Calvin and Knox, which are 
given in full, are of a very high order as de- 
votional compositions, and in this light de- 
serve to be studied as models by our pastors. 
One feature of the volume, which will 
be regarded as among the most curious by 
many Presbyterians, is the collection of 
forms, prepared by a Committee of the Sy- 
nod of New York and Philadelphia, on the 
revision of the Directory for Worship, sub- 
sequent to the separation of this country 
from Great Britain. A Committee, appoint- 
ed on the Directory, consisting of the Rev. 
Drs. Rodgers, MacWhorter, Messrs. Miller, 


Wilson, &c., reported, instead of directions | 


as to the manner of conducting the public 
services, a collection of devotional forms for 
the same. The Synod, however, rejected 
the plan, and so the matter ended. They 
were compositions, we are constrained to say, 
of very. little merit—incomparably inferior 
to those of Calvin and Knox. This, we be- 
lieve, is the first and the last formal effort 
which has been made to engraft the liturgic 
feature upon our Church. 

Having said thus much of the general 
character of the volume, we now express our 
decided conviction that the end aimed at by 
the author can never be achieved. The 
long practice and the general habits and 
spirit of the Presbyterian people, are averse 
to liturgies. In not one congregation out 
of hundreds, would the best composed form 
be as acceptable as the free, unrestrained, 
and simple services to which they and their 
fathers have been accustomed. The fact 
that in so large a portion of the Presbyte- 
rian family, liturgies highly approved and 
formally adopted, have gradually fallen into 
disuse, of itself speaks volumes. The most 
powerful bodies of the followers of Calvin 
and Knox the world has ever contained— 
hose which for sound doctrine, vital piety, 
and energetic effjciency, stand foremost in 
the sacramental host of God’s elect, have 
quietly allowed the liturgical productions of 
these great leaders to fall into such oblivion, 
that the hand of a resurrectionist has been 
requisite to acquaint the present generation 
of Christians with their character, and for 
the most part with their very existence. In 
this silent consignment of these productions 
to ‘the tomb of the Capulets,” Presbyte- 
rians have recorded their vote of disappro- 
bation, as decidedly as if it had been cast 
into the ballot-box. 

We believe, too, that there are inherent 
difficulties, which must inevitably defeat any 
attempt to combine extemporaneous services 
with set forms. The one will of necessity 
override and destroy the other. Philosophi- 
cally the two things are distinct. The mind 
will either be so trammelled by the form as to 
interfere with its freedom and freshness in 
that which is extemporaneous, or if there be 
a spirit for the latter, it will refuse to co- 
alesce with what is read from the book. 
The practice of the Methodist Episcopal, 
and, to some extent, of the Reformed Dutch 
Church, are illustrations in point. The 
Methodist liturgy, except, perhaps, at an 
ordination, or when a child is to be baptized, 
is virtually a dead letter; and the same 
thing holds with our Dutch brethren, to 
such an extent that casual participants in 
their services would scarcely detect the fact 
that they profess to be a liturgical Church. 
You must either consent to the simplicity 
and freedom, out and out, of extempore 
modes, or you must adopt a thorough liturgy, 
with all its objectionable features, which, as 
to Presbyterians generally, is just about as 
improbable a thing as that Pius IX. will 
become a Presbyterian minister. 

Moreover, our system allows such liberty 
as to the general manner of conducting pub- 
lic worship, as that imdividual pastors or 
churches can, to a considerable extent, in- 
dulge their individual preferences. Our 
‘Directory for Worship” is not a part of 
the Constitution, but only designates the 
general order of the services, so as to 
secure decency, and something like uni- 
formity. If any pastor foels that he should 
read the ten commandments every Sabbath, 


if he wishes to imitate the example of 
many of the Scotch churches, by repeat- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer immediately pre- 
ceding the sermon; if he chooses to write 
his prayers, either as original productions 
or as compilations; or if he thinks a gown 
will add to his success in edifying God’s 
people and winning souls to Uhrist, he is at 
liberty to consult his own inclinations and 
those of the people to whom he ministers. 
There is nothing to prohibit it in our 
« Book;” and where there is no law, there 
is no transgression. As a general thing, 
however, Presbyterians will be found to be 
very chary of forms. 

The volume before us, in addition to the 
historic qualities, and its possible use as a 


more than any other portion of Scripture ; | 


and the de- New Aunany Semrnary.—The Rev. 8S. 


study, may subserve a good purpose in 
silencing the ¢xultation of our Episcopal 
contem i@8 over what they regard as the 
slightest indications among Presbyterians 
of = disposition to introduce set forms in 
their services. .Every straw of this sort 
has been pointed to by them, as showing 
that the wind had begun to blow from a 
quarter which might tend to their ultimate 
gain. By looking into this book, it will be 
seen that tendencies of this nature were far 
more decided some two or three hundred 
years ago, than they have been at any sub- 
sequent period; and that having fairly tried 
the liturgical experiment, and found it want- 
ing, Presbyterians rejected forms, and in a 
progressive spirit went on to a more excellent 
way. We are happy to see from the discus- 
sions on the ‘‘ memorial” question, that some 
of our Episeopal brethren have experienced 
the same difficulties in the use of forms, and 
are disposed to cast off their trammels, and 
do as we have so-long ago done—resort, to 
some extent at least, to extempore prayers. 
Let not Presbyterians or Congregationalists 
bind upon themselves the shackles our litur- 
gical brethren are striving to throw aside. 


FREE DISCUSSION. 


A. Minister of very high standing in one 
of our oldest and most influential 
Synods, writes us as follows: 
“TI entirely approved of 

‘Lux Mundi’s’ well conducted argument, not- 
withstanding its length. With much 
of his theory of education I agree fully. But 
it has been so often asserted that you would 
not publish any thing on the other side of that 
question, and some others, that I took it for 
ted it was true. This impression is so 


neral that it has injured the influence of 

he Presbyterian. I ibe aye | approved of 
your not publishing ——’s and ——’s long- 
winded articles, even if they had asked you, 
which, I suppose, they did not. Finally, I 
consider 7'he Presbyterian the best religidus 
paper in this country, either in our Church or 
out of it.” 


On the above we remark, that it has be- 
come a favourite resort of agitators in our 
Church, who find The Presbyterian a formi- 
dable obstacle in the way of their designs, to 
represent that we allow discussion only on 
one side of questions of Church policy. We 
have taken no notice of these misrepresenta- 
tions, for the reason that our columns con- 
tained in themselves abundant evidence that 
the tharge was untrue. On every question 
of any importance which has been discussed, 
we have, we believe, without exception, pub- 
lished articles on both sides. The matter of 
a Fifth Board, as the most recent, is an 
instance in point. As, notwithstanding these 
facts, our correspondent informs us that the 
contrary impression prevails to some extent, 
we take occasion to state that to the best of 
our recollection, whilst we have declined 
communications because of their want of 
merit, or because they had been anticipated 
by others covering the same ground, we 
have never excluded one for the reason that 
the views advocated did not concur with our 
own. At the time the series “ Lux Mundi” 
was commenced, we had but one of the wri- 
ter’s articles in hand, and had not the re- 
motest idea as to which side of the education 
question he intended to take. The discus- 
sion was inserted because of the ability and 
excellent spirit of which the sample sent us 
gave promise. We have earnestly remon- 
strated against agitating a peaceful and 
prosperous Church, and would at all times 
have rejected uncourteous personal assaults, 
and rampant, radical effusions as not for 
edification, and tending to no good end; but 
our columns have uniformly been open to a 
temperate and Christian discussion of all 
public measures involving the interests of 
the Church. Our course, as we have abun- 
dant reason to know, has met with general 
and decided approbation. Notwithstanding 
the impression of our respected correspon- 
dent, that the misrepresentations alluded to 
have, in some measure, affected the influence 
of this journal, according to the warm testi- 
monials received from that Synod, and from 
what has recently been published in various 
quarters, it is obvious that 7’he Presbyterian 
never occupied a higher position than at 
present, and in the State from which our 
correspondent writes, our already very large 
circulation is constantly increasing. Accord- 
ing to the best of our ability, we have hon- 
estly endeavoured to promote the best inter- 
ests of the Presbyterian Church, and we 
intend, under all circumstances, steadfastly 
to adhere to the course we have adopted. 


THE ARCHBISHOP AT CONFES- 
| SION. 


our publishing 


HE controversy between “+ John, Arch- 
bishop of New York,” and Senator 
Brooks, has been continued through the 
press with increasing evidence that Jesuiti- 
cal tactics are no match for honest truth. 
The prelate, after having tried in vain his 
wit, became suddenly exceedingly dignified, 
and then, after having plainly denied Mr. 
Brooks’s statements, branding him as a liar, 
confessed to the main facts in the case, viz: 
that a vast amount of church property was 
vested in his name, and subject to his con- 
trol. Then, with lamb-like meekness, he 
spoke of being rich in the love of his people, 
&c., and afterwards, with undisguised mal- 
ice, spurned the honourable Senator from 
his notice in the following laconic style : 


‘Mr. Erastus Brooks has exhibited himself | 


in the light of a man who has no regard for 
veracity, and who is, therefore, utterly un- 
worthy of notice. I take him consequentl 
with covered hands to the nearest open sas 
of a window, and send him forth with the 
single mental observation, ‘Go hence, wretched 
and vile insect—the world has space for you 
as well as for me.’ 

“+ Jonn, Archbishop of New York. 
“ New York, May 1, 1855.” 


Mr. Brooks, however, has not been anni- 
hilated by the Archiepiscopal bull, but calmly 
goes on to verify abundantly his previous 
statements. The following parallel will lead 
some men to ask whether the prelate may 
not need to place, in his next confession to 


his master at Rome, a breach of the law. 


against lying. 
STATEMENT. PACT. 

“T havealways denied that | “Trustees of St. John’s Ro- 
I ever asked, sought, received man Catholic Church 
or accepted any property to 
from lay trustees. is de- John Hughes. 
nial I repeat today with in- years; con 
creased emphasis.” [5th let- | tion one cent a year—liber 
ter of John Hughes. 451, 


249; July 20, 1844.” 
“TI have never received or “Trustees of Trans- 
accepted any transfer of | figuration Church to John 
ANY property whatever from | Hughes.” Lib. 591, p. 268. 
Trustees.” | lst letter of John “ 

Hughes. } Assignee of a Board of Trus- 


That the property thus held by John 
Hughes, or (cross) ¢ John, as he signs him- 
self, (has the sign any reference to his amia- 
ble temper?) is his, to do with it as he pleases, 
is evident from the fact that, though calling 
it the “ property of God,” he yet takes the 
liberty of conveying it to others in his own 
name. Thus there appears upon record a 
deed in which John Hughes conveys to the 
Harlem Railroad Company certain parcels 
of land in the eighteenth ward of New York 
for $46,800! O poor and humble prelate, 
attending to the sheep and lambs of his spi- 
ritual flock, and providing for their wants 
by dealing in lots and parcels of Jand as 
shrewdly as any Wall street broker! 

Nor does the Archbishop intend that this 
property shall pass out of his hands, despite 
the law. In his recent address at the dedi- 
cation of a new Roman Catholic church in 
Brooklyn, he used the following significant 
language: 

“But you, in the meantime, should be faith- 
fal to Almighty God, and not permit men— 
well meaning men if you please, but incompe- 
tent, between the clergy and the faithful laity of 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


the Catholic Church—between 


honesty of the Roman Catholic laity, if none, 
van be found who are competent to manage’ 
the financial affairs of a congregation. If 
this be so, it is time that the priesthood cease 
talking and praying in Latin, and try to give 
their hearers some instruction in plain E 
lish as to the common ethics of Christi 

As to the result of the controversy be- 
tween Bishop Hughes and Mr. Brooks, 
there can be but one verdict from all sensible 
and wisinterested men. The brief letter 
of «his grace,” written in an evidently bad 
temper, but trying to show his disgust with 
a dishonourable character, is his old way of 
hiding his disgraceful defeat. It was thus 
he tried to answer the unanswerable Kirwan, 
and his letters were only poor specimens of 
miserable pettifogging cavils at plain and 
solid truths. The Bishop had better hence- 
forth take vows of silence respecting all letters 
from Protestants. They are bad things to 
deal with ina free country. If he only had 
them in Rome, the case would be different. 
They have easy methods there of stopping 
the mouths and pens of people who do not 
happen to think as the Pope and cardinals 
do. Unless the amiable prelate can intro- 
duce those arguments here, he will find free 
discussion a poor way of building up his 
Church. Popery and free thought never can 
go handin hand. The former loves the dark- 
ness, and Were it most flourishes. Since dis- 
missipg Mr. Brooks the Archbishop has come 
out with a second card, in which he pro- 
mises, in ten days, to prove him guilty of 
deliberate falsehood. The prelate is ex- 
ceedingly sorry to say that America is 
the respect of the civilized world. For 
what reasons, it does not distinctly appear. 
We hope to be enlightened by the forth- 
coming statements now promised to the pub- 
lic; but his proofs must be direct, unequivo- 
cal, and without quibbling evasion. | 


THE THEATRE. 


A Few days since our attention was at- 
tracted ‘by workmen commencing the 
demolition of the theatre in Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, which from our boyhood we 
remember as the place of resort for the gay 
and fashionable, and the vile and unprinci- 
pled seekers of amusement and pleasure ; for 
it is at the theatre that such promiscuous 
assemblages meet. ‘Old Drury,” as it has 
been styled, has for years been gradually 
deteriorating in the character of its represen- 
tations, and, in some respects, in the charac- 
ter of its patrons, until the “legitimate 
drama,” so falsely called, had degenerated 
to representations so gross, vulgar, and whol- 
ly unintellectual, that the lowest and most 
degraded orders of society would alone be 
attracted. Like an old debauchee, who had 
begun the career of vice under a certain air 
of refinement, it had become vulgar, brutish, 
debilitated, and worn out, until self-interest 
required its proprietors to sell out the estab- 
lishment, that its eligible site might be de- 
voted to a more profitable use. We had 
once seen that large and imposing building 
undergoing the temporary purgation of fire ; 
now every vestige of it is to be removed 
with no expectation of restoration. ‘So 
be it,” as we looked upon the scene, was our 
exclamation! So let it ever be with such 
establishments, veteran in vice and hoary 
with sin! Ah! could all the scenes of 
iniquity to which it has been privy, be re- 
vealed in one concentrated view, how would 
every on-looker be startled and shocked at 
the secret history of this boasted “school of 
morals!” Among the players who have 
shone as stars on that stage, and the audi- 
tors who have crowded its boxes, pit and 
galleries, how many have gone do 
grave in sorrow! How many youth, alas! 
too, of our own acquaintance, there received 
their first introduction toa career of vice and 
licentiousness, which has brought forth legiti- 
mate fruit in their unutterable doom! “Old 
Drury” has its dark history, and with it will 
be connected, at the great day of account, 
the fearful fate of many a fashionable beau- 
ty, of many a gay and reckless spendthrift! 
The Sabbath-breakers, the profane, the despi- 
sers of religion, the dishonest, the gambler, 
the intemperate, the seducers of youth, the 
educated and refined lovers of pleasures, who 
have often met in the promiscuous crowds 
which there assembled, will have another 
meeting in the presence of a Judge most 
holy, and to witness a very different sort of 
exhibition, of which they had no sober fore- 
thought. The actors too, will be there! 
Those who often spent the holy Sabbath in 
rehearsals, and publicly acted morals whilst 
in their own conduct loose ; and the spirit- 
stirring tragedian, and the mirth-moving 
comedian, may not expect to be hailed by 
the loud plaudits of their former admirers, 
but to receive from the unerring One the re- 
ward of their deeds. 

With not a single regret then do we wit- 
ness the demolition of “Old Drury.” To 
us, at least, it has no blessed memory. Some 
may express their sorrow that the drama 
should meet with such a loss; our reflection 
is, that being past reform, its destruction 
was the only possible alternative. 


DeatH DrsARMED.—The venerable and 
excellent missionary to Ceylon, the Rey. Dr. 
Poor, when stricken down by cholera, mani- 
fested the most cheerful spirit during his 
brief illness. So far was death disarmed of 
his terrors, that he remarked, “I did not 
know that dying was so easy,” and his last 
words were, “ San-to shum, san-to shum,” 
equivalent to “joy, joy!” 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—We have received 
five dollars for the Palestine Agriculture 
Colony, from a member of the Tenth Pres- 
byterian Church, Philadelphia. 


Mrs. SHerwoop A UNIVERSALIST. 
—Among other admirers of Mrs. Sherwood’s 
character and writings, we felt deep regret 
in hearing, some years since, that she had 
adopted the views of the Universalists, and 
as no contradiction appeared, we feared that 
the report was true. The Puritan Recorder 
thus refers to the report and its authentic 
contradiction : 

“The Universalists in this country had 
great rejoicings over such a convert. And 
in order to testify their joy, they made up 
a box of books, containing the leading Uni- 
versalist publications, elegantly bound, and 
sent them over to England, as a present to 
Mrs. Sherwood. Respecting this demon- 
stration, Mrs. Sherwood says in her Auto- 
biography, ‘While we were living in Wor- 
cester, a very large parcel arrived from 
America, containing many splendidly bound 
volumes, as a present to me. The books 
were from a numerous party in America, 
called the Universalists, with which I dis- 
claim all connexion; as I believe their doc- 
trines, as far as I know them, to be a denial 
of the holy Scriptures; as they say that the 
mercy of God is bestowed upon man, with- 
out the ransom being obtained by Christ. 
These persons, in their journals, have de- 
clared me, and also my daughter Sophia, 
members of their body. But we wrote at 
once to disclaim it; though I have reason 
to think our letters were never published. 
The works sent, oy a finely got up, were 
hateful to us from their sentiments; and 


}terian church, 


‘Ramsey Wilson, of the First Presby- 
innati, Ohio, says the 
Presbyterian of the West, was, at the late 
meeting of the Directors of New Albany 


] Theological Seminary, unanimously elected 


Professor of Ecclesiology.(?) 


Russia AND THE ALLIEs.—The Rev. Dr. 
Baird, in-accordance with a special invita- 
tion, gave a lecture last week, in New York, 
on the Crimean War. His intimate ac- 
quaintance with European affairs enabled 
him to present an exceedingly interesting 
view of the present posture of the belligerent 
parties, connecting it with a condensed his- 
tory of Russia, especially in her relations to 
the surrounding nations. * He regarded this 
war as one which would be disastrous, in a 
greater or less degree, to all the powers in- 
volved. He believed peace would ensue 
soon, by a compliance with the proposition 
of five protectorate powers, from which im- 
munity would be gained to the Protestant, 
Catholic, and Greek Churches. 


IpoLaTRY.—The Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Philadelphia, in a long recommendation 
to the churches on the subject of the new 
dogma of the immaculate conception, speaks 
of the virgin mother as “being now more 
than honoured on earth’’—that is, we pre- 
sume, she is now worshipped as a goddees ! 


Lupicrovus.—Our Baptist brethren, in 
their zeal for proselytism, will. sometimes 
make themselves ridiculous. The Ten- 
nessee Baptist gives a glowing account of 
the baptism of an old woman who had, 
from almost time immemorial, been a repu- 
table member of the Methodist Church, 
but at the age of one hundred and seventecn 
years ! became convinced that she had never 
obeyed the Saviour’s last command, to be 
baptized by immersion. Accordingly, to the 
edification of numerous Baptists in Tennes- 
see, “Aunt Tooty” was immersed in “Duck 
Creek.” 


Crelesiastical Record. 


The post office address of the Rev. A. Tude- 
hope is Wilmington, Delaware. 

The Rev. Griffith Owen has received a unani- 
mous call to the Third Presbyterian Church, 
Baltimore. 

The Presbytery of Genessee River, on the 3d 
inst. dissolved the pastoral relation existing be- 
tween the Rev. Stuart Mitchell and the church 
of Warsaw, New York. 

The Rev. S. K. Hughes has removed from 
Delaware, Ohio, to Chesterville, Morrow coun- 
ty, Ohio. 


[FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. } 


Sketch of a Protestant Village 
Church. 


FROM THE TIME OF LOUIS XIV. TO OUR DAY. 


Mr. Bost’s visit to Paris— Success of his 
appeal—Beautiful situation of Laforce 
—Awful hurricanes— Scene of Huguenot 
persecutions—The Church revived—Re- 
markable liberality of the peasants. 

Paris, April 18th, 1855. 

Messrs. Editors—1 wish to occupy my 
present letter with a matter which, though 
not having the charm of stirring news, I 
hope may be of interest to the readers of 
The Presbyterian. I mean the former ard 
present history of a small country church, 
offering a most encouraging example of what 
can be accomplished by faith, and of the 
wholesome jnfluence which a truly evangeli- 
cal pastor can exercise over his flock. The 
name of the village is La/force, and that of 
the pastor, the Rev. John Bost. 

This subject was naturally brought to my 
mind by the Rev. Mr. Bost visiting Paris, 
as he has done more than once before, on a 
mission of charity. He came to solicit funds 
to establish in Laforce (besides another 
institution he founded there about ten 
years ago, La Famille Evangélique) an 
institution for young girls belonging to 
these three classes of the afflicted—1. Idiots. 
2. Blind, or threatened with blindness. 3. 
Lame, or afflicted with incurable and not 
contagious diseases. A more than ordinary 
sympathy was excited, and more than 12,000 
francs ($2400) were collected here within 
a fortnight, which, with us, is considerable. 
The causes of this special sympathy are 
first, the want of such an asylum, which has 
not heretofore existed among the French 
Protestants; secondly, the personal charac- 
ter of Mr. Bost, and the peasants form- 


last subject is the only one I will dwell 
upon; it is the more interesting from the 
fact that Laforce was a place of Protestant 
worship before the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, in a province that had to suffer 
dreadfully from Louis XIV.’s cruel perse- 
cutions. 

Laforce is a small village on the top of a 
delightful hill. From it is seen the splendid 
plain of the Dordogne, adorned with all the 
beauties of nature. On the horizon is the 
range of mountains Mont Bazillae, so famous 
for their white wines. All kinds of fruits 
are to be found in Laforce, exquisite grapes, 
peaches of unparalleled size and flavour, 
and all others fine and in abundance; the 
sky, often for weeks without clouds, and the 
purity of the atmosphere, make Laforce a 
place rich with all the beauties of nature; 
and yet it is not a paradise. The country 
is sometimes visited by awful hurricanes, 
which completely devastate the crops; a 
rumbling in the air, somewhat similar to 
that of thunder, but only lasting for two or 
three minutes, warns those who are in the 
fields, men or animals, to fly home to seek 
a refuge from the coming storm. The hail- 
stones then come down, often as big as eggs, 
some of them even larger, and with tre- 
mendous noise, break the roofs, destroy the 
harvests, and leave the whole land in ruin 
and desolation; the vines, when injured by 
the hail-stones, are rendered fruitless for 
two or three years. 

Laforce had one of the finest castles of 
France; it was built by Jacques Nompar 
Caumont, duc de Laforce, who escaped so 
miraculously at the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew. His father and his brother had 
fallen at his side, when he, to save his life, 
cried out, as if he had also been stabbed, 
“Alas! I am dead!” Bathed in his fa- 
ther’s blood, he heard his groans, and 
received his last sigh. He lived to become 
one of the heroes of our churches. To the 
advanced age of eighty he was on the field 
of battle; at last, fall of years, he returned 
to his castle, and before his death he ad- 
dressed his chaplain with these parting 
words :—“I can no more commune with 
you; but shortly I shall be with Jesus, 
crowned with the crown of glory.” 

Towards the East, and about eight miles 
from Laforce, is Bergerae, one of the chief 
towns of the country. It is reported that 
in one instance forty thousand Huguenots 
had assembled there from the surrounding 
towns and villages, to receive the Lord’s 
Supper from the hands of one of the Pas- 
teurs du Désert; the ceremony lasted several 
days, but was followed by a dreadful perse- 
cution.. The church where they met bear- 
ing the inscription, ‘This is the gate of the 
Lord, into which the righteous shall enter,” 
was utterly destroyed, and the massacre of 
the Protestants was beyond description, not 
only in Bergerae, but in all the neighbour- 
hood, namely, in the small town of St. Foy, 
which lies ten miles west from Laforce. 
The fine river Dordogne, which runs in the 
midst, was reddened with the blood of mar- 
tyrs, and became the watery grave of hun- 

, nay, of thousands of saints. All the 
adjojning country is full of glorious associa- 


they were sept back from whence they 
came,’ 


tions; between Laforce and St. Foy is seen 
@ yast plain, on the banks of the river, bor- 


tion, of a 


ing nearly the whole of his flock. This- 


dered on the other 
tain, where it is reported the Eg du 
Désert met for the last time. 

The Protestants of Laforce, like those of 
hundreds of other churches, had been de- 
prived, ever since the time of the persecu- 
of their own; the few who 
bad remained in France had been placed in 
the large towns, the parish churches thus 
being left to themselves, or being visited 
only three or four times a year. The con- 

uence of this was, that the children often 
being baptized in the Church of Rome, and 
then brought up in convents, became Roman 
Catholics. Marriages between Protestants 
and Roman Catholics turned away part of 
our youth to the enemy, and thus little by 
little our Protestant body diminished, and 
in various parts of France disappeared. 

In 1844, the church of Laforce having 
been visited by some pious ministers, a re- 
vival took place, and the church called for 
Mr. John Bost’s ministry. 

It may be truly said, that at that time the 
flock of Laforce were like sheep who had no 
shepherd. They began by meeting in a 
private house, two miles distant from the 
village. The first thing that had to be done 
was to provide every family with the Bible; 
a Bible class was established, on Sunday 
evening, to put a stop at once to dancing 
parties and Sabbath desecration. Many 
said that such a meeting would never suc- 
ceed; but the Lord opened the hearts of 
the young, and the rooms were densely 
filled every Sabbath. Ten years have elaps- 
ed since that day, and the Bible class still 
exists, a blessing to the whole Church. 

_ The house was soon found to be too 
small, and the want of a place of worship 
was felt by every one; but who was to pro- 
vide the funds? It was said in various 
quarters that the peasants, being so fond of 
money, would not give more than $200 
all together. One Sabbath morning Mr. 
Bost preached on these words, “I know 
Abraham, that he will command his chil- 
dren, and his household after him, and 
they shall keep the ways of the Lord.” In 
the evening, he was visited by some old 
peasants, who said, in their broken French, 
and weeping, “Sir, you have broken our 
hearts; we never had felt as we do now— 
how great is our responsibility as fathers and 
heads of families! We must have a church 
of our own; we must have it, that our chil- 
dren may bless our memory; let us appoint 
a meeting to settle the thing at once.” 
Two or three days after the meeting was 
held, and after having several times engaged 
in solemn prayer, and inquired age into 
the matter, it was decided that the church 
should be built. After some hesitation 
among the peasants, the two eldest drew 
near the table, where a sheet of paper had 
been laid, and put down their names each of 
them for $120, four others followed and 
gave $100, then came the $75, $50, $25, 
and $5. The servants gave part of their 
savings, and at the end of the meeting it was 
found that nearly $1500 had been collected! 
All hearts were moved, and tears filled 
every eye, as each returned to his own 
house. ‘The interesting particulars of some 
of this good man’s labours I will give next 
week, os 


First Presbyterian Church, Pitts- 
burgh. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Pirrspurcu, Pa. May 7, 1855. 

Messrs. Editors—The stately and admir- 
able edifice recently erected by the First 
Presbyterian church and congregation of 
this city, was dedicated to the worship of 
Almighty God with appropriate solemnities, 
on Sabbath morning, 29th ult. The pas- 
tor, the Rev. William M. Paxton, opened 
with a brief statement to the immense audi- 
tory, as to the proper nature of the service, 
that no superstitious rite was to be employed, 
and that no mystical consecration was in- 
tended; nor was any holiness expected to 
attach to the place by any priestly act of 
dedication; but that it was meant to an- 
nounce the sacred object of the structure, 
and to implore the Divine acceptance and 
recognition of the house as the house of 
God. In a brief invocation he then very 
appropriately, in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, pro- 
nounced the new and noble sanctuary to be 
the Lord’s, for his worship and service for 
ever. 

The Rev. Dr. Jacobus offered the prayer 
before the sermon. 

The pastor preached from Isaiah Ix. 13, 
“‘T will make the place of my feet glorious.” 
After a brief reference to the temple of 
Solomon, and a vindication of liberal expen- 
diture, according to the ability of a people, 
in providing a house for the Lord, he showed 
in what respects God makes our sanctuaries 
glorious; then passed to a most interesting 
historical sketch of the church, as the first 
organized assembly for worship in the valley 
of the Ohio; and in its various stages of 
prosperity he traced the remarkable fulfil- 
ment of the promise in the past history of 
the congregation. From this experience he 
encouraged the expectation of a still more 
abundant fulfilment in the future. The re- 
ference to the long and highly successful 
and honoured ministry of the Rev. Francis 
Herron, D.D., who was present, was every 
way fitting, as it must have been gratifying, 
to that venerable father who has served as 
the shepherd of that flock these two-score 
years. The discourse was listened to with a 
very marked interest. It was finely conceived 
and highly impressive, in the ornate and 
eloquent style of the speaker, abounding in 
rich imagery and graceful expression. It 
will not soon be forgotten. The historical 
notices furnish a valuable memorial of this 
venerable church, and are entitled to preser- 
vation. 

The venerable Dr. Herron occupied the 
pulpit in the afternoon, after his happiest 
manner. He preached from Eccles. v. 1, 
“‘ Keep thy foot,” &c. His personal remin- 
iscences, in the eighty-first year of his age, 
and the fifty-seventh of his ministry, drew 
tears from many eyes. He now beheld this 
spacious and magnificent edifice—the hand- 
some flower of which the old log hut was the 
seed—and with all that was trying to him 
in the recollection, he could glory in the 
result. He speaks with authority, from his 
hoary years, acknowledged excellence, and 
patriarchal relation to the churches, as, more 
than any other living man, the father of our 
Church in this region. 

In the evening the Rev. Dr. Jacobus 
preached to a densely crowded auditory, 
from Phil. ii. 15, Among whom ye shine 
as lights in the world,’ &c. The sermon was 
one of the happiest and most brilliant ef- 
forts of that distinguished scholar and di- 
vine. His subject was the position of the 
Christian as a light*bearer in the midst of a 
crooked and perverse generation, and the 
consequent duty of holding forth the word 
of life. The sermon commenced with a 
masterly review of the insufficiency of eve 
effort of science and philosophy to illumi- 
nate our moral darkness, and concluded 
with a historical exhibition of the position 
of the Presbyterian Church as a light-bearer 
in the world. Itis truly gratifying to wit- 
ness the eminent success and popularity of 
Dr. Jacobus, not only as a Professor in the 
Seminary, but also as apreacher. Whilst 
the students of theology cluster around him 
with a singular devotion, the “people” hear 
him gladly, whether upon the eee con- 
tending with the Bishop, and “ putting to 
flight the armies of the aliens,” or in the 
pulpit, preaching ‘‘the unsearchable riches 
of Christ.” 

The new edifice into which the congrega- 
tion has just entered, is most truly church- 
like and satisfactory in all its parts; and is 

robably the finest specimen of church ar- 
chitecture for Presbyterian worship to be 
found west of the Alleghenies. Of all the 
numerous sanctuaries we have seen, none, 
on the whole, carries a more perfect impres- 
sion of fitness as a noble, tasteful, conveni- 
ent, and well-appointed house of worship. 

The sale of pews took place upon the Mon- 


sales were made and premiums reali 

sufficient to secure the church from apy in- 
cumbrance of debt. The pews sold for prices 
ranging from $1575 down to $850. Two 
pews brought a premium of $775 each; two 
others each, and several’ $500 each. 
On the first day of sale, fifty-five pews were 
taken at a premium of $10,000, makin 

the total value $43,000. The prospects o 
this congregation are truly encouraging. 
Indeed, the temporal and spiritual blessings 
of the great King of Zion appear to have 
been bestowed abundantly upon this old 
mother church in every period of her —s 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PREABTTERIAN.) 


Princeton Theological Seminary. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE SOCIETY OF INQUIRY. 
Princeton, N. J., May 4th, 1855. 

Messrs. Editors—Last evening it was 
my good fortune to attend the anniversary 
of the Society of Inquiry of the Princeton 
Theological Seminary. This Society is com- 
posed of the theological students, and its 
object is to make inquiry into the state of 
religion throughout the world, and thus stir 
up a world-wide missionary zeal in the 
hearts of its members. The exercises con- 
sist of an essay by some member of the 
es class, and an oration by a mem- 

r of the middle class; and as the speakers 
are elected by the students, it is generally 
an exhibition of the finest talent which the 
Seminary contains. 

The essayist last evening was C. How- 
ard Malcom of Pennsylvania. His subject 
was “Christian Conquests,” and beginning 
at the rise of our religion, he presented a 
historic sketch of its victories, with a pro- 
phetic, hopeful glance at the future. To 
use his own expression, “ He who standing 
on a lofty mountain peak, would behold the 
full beauty of the day, must not only look 
at the sunlit sky above, but at the rolling 
masses of cloud and mist in the valley be- 
low.” So, toshow the true glory of truth’s 
triumphs, he pointed not only to the trophies 
won, and the promise which, surer than the 
eternal rock, encourages the believer, tut 
also to the clouds of error, superstition, 
heresy, through which the light had burst, 
and which it had scattered as the mist before 
the morning sun. 

The principle he announced was that 
missions were the true work of the Church; 
that upon all who had received the faith 
of Christ, had come the injunction, “‘ Go ye 
into all the world and preach the gospel to 
every creature.” Love is the motive power 
of Christianity, and as soon as it exercises 
its due sway over the hearts of those who 
profess the name of Christ, the standard of 
the cross will be planted on every shore, 
and every desert will blossom as the garden 
of the Lord. 

The gentleman displayed taste and genius 
in presenting the plain, dry facts of Church 

rogress, in an attractive dress. He evinced 
in a striking degree that power of strewin 
beautiful flowers in this barren path, which 
has given Professor Schaff’s Church His- 
tory so wide a circulation among general 
readers. Many who have wandered weari- 
ly through the tedious chapters of Mos- 
heim, Neander, and Giesler, beheld with 
pleasure the old historic facts, sparkling in 
unaccustomed beauty. 

The orator of the evening was J, H. 
Nixon of New Jersey. His subject was 
the “‘ Nature and Nobleness of Ministerial 
Consecration.”’ Viewing the ministerial work 
in its original meaning as service—minis- 
ters the servants of Christ—he showed how 
such a Master ought to be served, and the 
incentives to entire devotion to this work. 
It was the eloquence of one who had a 
great theme, and who had felt its power in his 
own heart. The tone of deep earnestness, 
the vigorous thought and nervous energy 
took deep hold on the audience. The subject 
was thus divided :—this service is rendered 
to Christ ; its motive is love to Christ; its 
aim is the glory of Christ. At the con- 
clusion, he drew a picture of the world’s 
battle-field, as it stretches out before the 
gaze of the candidate for the ministry. 
There are the venerable forms of the fathers, 
who have long borne the burden and heat 
of the day, and who are still fighting nobly 
for the Lord of hosts; there are some whose 
farewell tones still linger on the ear, wound- 
ed and fallen; others who went out boldly 
and joyfully to the battle, but, disappointed 
and discouraged, have turned aside from the 
toilsome work; and others still who have 
treacherously joined the ranks of the enemy. 

This address was remarkably well-timed, 
and it must have given a new impulse to 
the class who are just entering the field. 
The self-confident were shown y Bes feeble 
was their own strength; the timid were 
shown that they could do all things, Christ 
sustaining them; while every consecrated 
heart felt a more burning desire to enter 
upon the glorious work. 8. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Silence at the Lord’s Supper. 


If there is any portion of the services of 
the sanctuary which requires greater dis- 
cretion, and the exercise of a more hallowed 
taste than any other, it is that connected 
with the administration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. Even in those Protestant Churches 
which most nearly harmonize in matters of 
doctrine, and whose thembers freely inter- 
commune with each other, the methods of 
celebrating this sacred rite are often so 
diverse and peculiar as to strike with sur- 
prise those unaccustomed to them in the 
given instance. And even in our own Pres- 
byterian body, we find that different minis- 
ters officiate on these occasions, with a great 
variety of impression upon communicants 
and spectators. 

The rite is one that is eminently addressed 
to the senses, and through them to the 
heart. The holy elements are seen, they 
are handled, they are tasted, and the very 
words of our blessed Saviour himself are 
repeated in our hearing. The simplicit 
which attended the first occasion on whic 
it was celebrated would seem to be the cha- 
racteristic which ought to be cherished on 
every repetition of it. It is clearly right 
that the senses should be addressed to the 
same extent in which they were appealed to 
by Christ himself; and we may boldly 
make use of those corporeal aids to our 
faith and love which have been so tenderly 
— to us by the example of our Divine 

riend. Let no sickly dread of formality 
ever deter us from thus employing them. 

On the other hand, we should avoid in- 
troducing into the services immediately at- 
tending the communion, any of those forms, 
expedients, or accessories which did not be- 
long to its original institution. When our 
Saviour broke the bread at the paschal 
table, we read that he briefly said, “Take, 
eat; this is my body.” The evangelist 
Luke and the apostle Paul record a few 
additional words, but at most they were few; 
and the more we meditate upon them, the 
more slrall we be impressed with the deep 
significancy which these simple words and 
that simple act must have carried to the 
hearts of the surrounding disciples. We 
think that in this, as in all other respects, 
the example of our Lord Jesus Christ should 
be closely imitated, and we would scru- 
pulously exclude from the administration 
of this sacrament those additions and ex- 
crescences which have ually crept into 
the observance of some Protestant Churches, 
as well as those monstrous ceremonies which, 
in the greater part of Christendom, have so 
deformed and mutilated it. 

These reflections have been partly occa- 
sioned by a practice common in certain 
churches of the Presbyterian body, and 
principally, perhaps, in rural districts, which, 
so far as the great majority of the intelli- 


gent laity are concerned, is generelly disap- 


day following. The bidding wes spirited | 


wed. We refer 
me respected and highly esteemed 

tors of delivering mintoterial 
or address during the period of the distribu- 
tion of the and wine. Certainly this 
is not in accordance with the example of 
our divine Master, as handed down to 

and it cannot be defended by any sou 
anal p An appropriate sermon or ad- 
dress before approaching the table, or im- 
mediately after leaving %, is tikety to be 
fruitful of salutary impressions. How often 
has the writer felt himself in a glow of 
devout expectation when listening to the ten- 
der preliminary address of a beloved pastor! 
But when descending to the sacred board, 
the words of Christ himself are repeated in 
our hearing, and his ambassadors acting in 
his name, presents the elements to the 
bending worshippers, @ profound silence 
would seem to be the most appropriate and 
impressive, while each individual soul seeks 
to indulge its own peculiar emotions, and 
ejaculates its own ticular utterances of 
penitence, faith, and love. 

At such a time it is not possible for any 
preacher, however discriminating, fervid, or 
devout, to enter into the personality even of 
the minority of his flock, whether in the 
choice of his subject or in his manner of treat- 
ing it. This is one of the few occasions in 
sable religious services, when the current 
of thought and tender emotion in the be- 
liever’s breast is commonly in advance of 
all outward aids from man, and when the 
soul would look directly into the face of a 
dying Saviour, without the intervention of 
any human help. The period of participa- 
tion is too brief to be occupied by any word 
or act other than those which form an es- 
sential and authorized part of the sacrament 
itself; and the simple sight of the bread and 
wine of communion, in many instances hal- 
lowed by the recollections of frequent acts 
of participation, tends to invite both 
aD ple to retire into those inward acts 
of self-examination, penitence, and devotion, 
which the voice of another cannot but inter- 
rupt and dislocate. 

t is our firm conviction that these criti- 
cal moments should be deemed sacred to the 
private exercises of each individual worship- 

r, and that the sacrament itself should be 
eft to produce its own appropriate effect, 
unassisted by any influences save those with 
which the Holy Spirit is accustomed to ac- 
company it. e venture these suggestions 
in the hope that they may call attention to 
this subject. They may bn to some — 
erroneous, but they have been entertain 
for a long time by the writer, after much 
deliberation, and not without consultation 
with experienced Christian friends. 

A LaYMAN. 


For the Presbyterian. 
A LETTER 


FROM REV. DR. TYLER OF EAST WINDSOR SEMI- 
NARY, ON ABILITY AND INABILITY. 


We referred, on the week before last, to the 
discussion of this subject at the present time 
in Cognecticut. While our opinion remains 
unchanged in reference to the inutility and 
positive danger of insisting on this distino- 
tion of ability, in the terms in which it is 
usually done, we feel not only ready, but 
pleased to afford Dr. Tyler an opportunity of 
explaining his views, and vindicating them 
against what he regards as serious misappre- 
hensions.— Eds. Pres. 


Messrs. Editors—I take the liberty to send 
you my discourse on Human Ability and 
Inability, and also my letter to Dr. Harvey. 
From these you will learn that the represen- 
tation given of my views in the pampblets 
of Dr. Harvey and Mr. Case, noticed in 
your paper of April 28th, is far from being 
correct. I do not impute to these brethren 
any intention to es ine me ; but they 
have greatly misapprehended my meaning. 
Of this, Dr. Harvey is now aware, and 
presume Mr. Case is also. You will per- 
ceive that the difference between me and 
them is merely verbal. I believe as fully 
as they do in the sinner’s absolute moral 
inability, and consequent dependence on di- 
vine grace. I, of course, believe all the 
doctrines which that dependence implies, 
viz: all the doctrines of grace. ButI main- 
tain, what they also admit, that every sin- 
ner is under perfect obligation to obey all 
God’s commands ; and consequently that he 

s those intellectual and moral powers 
which constitute the basis of obligation, and 
which render him a proper subject of com- 
mands and threatenings. The possession of 
these powers I call natural ability; and this 
is all the ability to obey God, which I 
ascribe to unrenewed men. It is that abili- 
ty only which is necessary to render them 
responsible. 
ners have full and adequate ability to do 
their duty. Both natural and untaiiine 
are necessary to secure obedience. If either 
is wanting, there can be no performance of 
duty. ascribe to sinners that kind of abili- 
ty, and that amount of ability which is ne- 
cessary to render them inexcusable for every 
act of disobedience. This is all. - That sin- 
ners are totally depraved, dead in trespasses 
and sins, and morad/y helpless, I maintain as 
strenuously as my reviewers. The only 
real point in dispute between aus, therefore, 
relates to the proper use of terms. It is 
simply whether it is proper to call the pos- 
session of those faculties which are essential 
to accountable agency, natural ability, or 
ability of any kind; or whether we ought 
not to say that sinners have no sort of 
ability to obey God’s commandments, but 
are in every sense unable to obey them. 
On this point good men have differed with- 
out any difference in their theological views, 
and without any want of confidence in each 
other’s soundness in the faith. There are 
many excellent men of my acquaintance with 
whom I differ on this point, who have always 
considered the difference as merely verbal, 


and not affecting any vital point of Chris- 


tian doctrine. 

But my particular object in addressing 
you is to correct a mistake into which you 
seem to have fallen in regard to the Semi- 
nary with which I amconnected. You say, 
‘It is with no ordinary regret that we have 
learned that East Windsor Seminary, of 
of which we had formed such high hopes, 
should, by its chief re ntative, be com- 
mitted before the public as teaching the 
doctrine of human ability, in its most ex- 
ceptionable sense, thus falling back into the 
ranks of error, from which we had hoped 
it had escaped.” 


I trust that when you have perused my 
pamphlets, if you do not approve of all m 
phraseology, you will be convinced that 
have not taught “the doctrine of human 
ability in its most exceptionable sense.” 
Be this, however, as it may, there has been 
no “ falling back” on the part of this Semi- 
nary, into the ranks of error, from which 
it had escaped. The teaching bere is what 
it has been from the beginning. It is, and 
ever has been, in accordance with the views 
of the founders. The ministers in Connec- 
ticut, who, in 1833, felt it their duty to 
take a stand against prevailing errors, and 
who formed the Pastoral Union, and found- 
ed the Theological Institute, did not repu- 
diate the distinction between natural and 
moral inability, a8 maintained by ome 
Bellamy, Smalley, and other New Engl 
divines. On the contrary, they recognized 
this distinction, and in rated it into 
theircreed. This creed, to which the Trus- 
tees and Professors of the Institute are re- 
quired annually to give their assent, con- 
tains one article of precisely the same im- 
port with the doctrine of my discourse, as 
you will see from my letter to Dr. Harvey, 
pp. 17, 18. 

You will perceive, therefore, that the 
Seminary has not swerved from the faith 
which it was established to maintain. What- 
ever my error may be on thé subject of 
ability, it is nothing more than what I have 
been required to give my asseat to annually 
for more than twenty years, and nothing 


I do not maintain that sin-. 
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vation?” 


’ tering the can at any time 

thelr ousands, t is 
reason fear, have thus been lulled into 
carnal secu 


al seoarity by unscriptaral notions of 
“"Batsaph was not the effect of the preach- 


hand thinisters whose labours were crowned 
century. DBut. 

distinétion between and moral 


Christ, and showed them that the 


no inability which furnished them 
With the'least’excuse, they taught them with 
equal plainness that nothing but the omni- 


of the Holy Ghost was suffi- 
ue their obdurate hearts. If 
there have been any pure revivals of religion 
in our.country, the revivals which occurred 
under the labours of these ministers were 
such. They thought that the distinction 
between natural and moral inability gave 
them great advantage in pressing upon the 
consciences of sinners their obligations, in 
connection with entire dependence on 
sovereign Whether they were right 
or not in this opinion, no men were ever 
more free than they from Pelagian or Armi- 
nian tendencies, and few ministers have been 
more wise to win souls to Christ. 
East Windsor, Cotmecticut, May 1855. 


Rerorm Turkey.— Constantinople, 
April 5.—The Porte continues zealously to 
pursue measures for the improvement of 
the national and intellectual condition of 
the people. A new proclamation, moreover, 
I believe I may assert, is on the point of 
being issued, whereby it will be announced 
to the public that, besides the abolition of 
the Haratch. (capitation-tax), and the ad- 
mission of Christians to honours and grades 
‘hitherto only granted to Mussulmans, a 
board will be established for the introduc- 
tion of a new system of education. The 
board last alluded to will be composed one- 
third of Christians; and the European read- 
er will be happy to learn that the names of 
Edhem Pasha and Fuad Effendi are on the 
list of members, both distinguished officials, 


‘and both creditably brought up abroad. 


‘Some of the other members are well known 
for their proficiency in Turkish literature, 
and for their liberality generally. I have 
yet to learn whether the schools to be set 
‘up are to be normal or ordinary. It is said 
that the document I have alluded to will set- 
forth that from the ages of children to 


youths, all communities will be admitted 


and educated in a very liberal manner, so as 
to do away and entirely destroy a feeling of 
enmity at present existing between different 
classes. It will be proposed that sciences 
and many arts will be taught on right Euro- 
pean principles. We must observe that 
this desire to promote the welfare of the 
people by means of knowledge is highly 
itable to the Sultan. 

REVIVAL OF JERUSALEM.—While other 
ities in the Turkish empire are —r 
ruin and decay, being or mage and bar- 
barized, Jerusalem is rapidly springing up 
into new life. - European manners and Eu- 


ropean wants are bringing in civilization ) 


and enterprising industry. Good hotels are 
found ieameiedate most travellers better 
than the Casa Nuova, so long the only 
shelter for the Frank pilgrim of whatever 
mation or religion. There are ae oon 
all kinds of European goods find a y 
sale; carpenters, watchmakers, blacksmiths, 
glaziers, tinmen, dyers, laundresses, shoe- 
makers, &c., exercise their various call- 
‘dings. There are three flourishing Euro- 
‘pean tailors. The daily markets are sup- 
plied abundantly with good mutton; and 
ltry and eggs are Many hun- 
Bred goats are kept for the sole pu 
of supplying the city with milk; and of 
late ors milk isto be had. Fruit and 
vegetables are abundant; and good bread is 
made by several bakers. 


Oxrorp Perverts.—We lately announ- 


‘oed the secession to Rome, from the ranks 
of the Establishment, of the Rev. W. Pal- 
mer (not the distinguished author of the 
“Origines Liturgice”) Fellow of Magdalen 
College, and of the Rev. Edwin B. . 
D.C.L., late Fellow of All Souls, and vicar 
of Lewknor. We are assured that these 


+ have been followed by a Mr. Wetherell, 


late of Oxford; and by another gentleman, 
a graduate scholar of Baliol College, the 
present head of which is said to be bent on 
the exclusion on 
especial ground that Bali ege is, by 
its statutes, a missionary of the Church. 

A correspondent of the London Record 
draws attention to the fact that Hindoo 
idols are made in Birmingham, and justly 
condemns the iniquitous traffic. 


. Pars or a Puseyirs.—The young ac- 
tive partisan of the Puseyites at Knights- 


‘bridge, known as Mr. Fitzroy, is (says a 
‘London paper) undergoing a sentence of 
four mon imprisonment, for uttering 


false checks. He. will be liable, moreover, 
to be ted, after he has served his 
time, for the other cases. Mr. Fitzroy, on 
attaining ‘his majority, in June next, will 
come in for $120,000. 

MISSIONARY FOR JERUSALEN.—At the 
meeting of the —— Synod of Glas- 

wand Ayr, Dr. Ayton, 
Sodite: submitted an overture to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, praying that measures should 
be adopted with the view of appointing a 
‘missionary to labour at J em for the 
“conversion of the Jews. The present was 
“a favourable time for the establishment of 
suche mission; the Jews were pressing in 
into Jerusalem, and it was 
_ difficult to tell what the events of a few 


months might uce. The reverend doc- 
unanimously adopted. 


Pore’s Downratt PrericuRED !—The 
following is one of the accounts Te 
recent narrow escape of the Pope :-—‘‘ 
of the eat ball of the 
convent gave way 
last evening while the Holy Father and 
several persons were there, all of whom 
went down with it. His Holiness escaped 
gunkurt; but Cardinal Antonelli, and Gen- 
eral Montreal, the commandant of the French 
@ivision, received some. slight contusions.’’ 


Cardiuat Patrisi as having received a con- 
tusion. The Paris Univers, which has re- 


At all 


of Dr.Nettleton, or of those New Eng- }.of the London Daily News, writing from 
ult. 


sr ag and it was ‘at the moment 
then, after dinner, several of the students 
were admitted to kiss hie foot, that the floor 
gave way. All the company, it is said, was 
pepyinet into the next story. It is not 
in terms that the Pope fell with them. 
events, his Holiness was not in the 

tHe East.—The Rev. W. W. 


Sinai, while on his way to: 
the desert. On the way, 
attacked with dysentery, which continued 
upon him without intermission for fourteen 


- | days, wotil he died. Bishop Gobat of Je- 


russlem had announced his intention of com- 
ing to Alexandria to consecrate the new 
Protestant church, which was to take place 


| on the 25th ult. St. Mark’s day, by which 


name the church is to be called. 


or Common Tuincs.— 
Lord Ashburton ‘has published a letter on 
education in “common things.” He ad- 
dresses it to the schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses of Hamspbire and Wiltshire; and 
illustrates his teaching by the deficiency in 
resource and invention by our army 
in the field. 


Jxsuits In NaPLes.—The nt 
Naples on the 9th says :—“ Religious 
matters are not altogether undisturbed, for 
there is a misunderstanding between 
his Majesty and the Jesuits, and it is 
more than whispered that these will be com- 
pelled shortly to leave the kingdom. The de- 
tails’ I will send in another letter as far as'I 
¢an collect them, but of the fact of the exist- 
ence of such a misunderstanding be assur- 
ed: Nor is it the mere arrival of the old 
affair of last autumn. New events have 
taken place, and new wounds been inflicted. 
Such a result as I have hinted at would be 
welcomed by the great mass of the popula- 
tion, who, singularly enough, together with 
most ecclesiastics, have a hatred of the Je- 
suits, but instead of indicating any liberal 
tendencies in the royal mind, it would prove 
just the contrary; for if Jesuitism is below 
par, it is for the reason that it is not suffi- 
ciently compliant, and not sufficiently devo- 
ted to absolutism.” 

Reticious Liserty In France.—It is 
stated that, until lately, the Emperor was 
entirely ignorant of the numerous encroach- 
ments on religious liberty in France, ag were 
also his ministers, their information being 
exclusively derived from the reports sent 
regularly to them by the prefects. As 
soon as the Emperor became fully acquaint- 
ed with the cause of complaint, he ordered 
a confidential circular sent to all prefects, 
enjoining upon them the necessity of grant- 
ing full-religious liberty, whenever religious 
meetings were not a pretence or cloak for 
holding political reunions. 

Wine ADULTERATION.—From remarks 
in the Union Assemblée Nationale, it ap- 
rs that adulteration in wines and other 
iquors is taking place to an enormous ex- 
tent, both in Paris and in some of the wine- 
growing districts of the departments. 


AnoTHER PLANET.—M. Chacornac, as- 
tronomer at the Observatory, discovered in 
the night of the 6th ult., at 55 minutes 
after 10, a new planet, 13 degrees 40 min- 
utes right ascension, and 7 degrees 20 min- 
utes southern declination. 


Popery SHAKING IN ITs STRONGHOLD. 
—Florence, April 12, 1855.—The extraor- 
dinary decrease in the number of communi- 
cants this Easter seems to have startled the 
Tuscan Ministry more, perhaps, than any 
previous fact connected with Tuscan Pro- 
testantism. The priests always make the 
round of their respective parishes a few 
days before Easter Sunday, and give to all 
the parishioners small tickets, which are re- 
turned at the churches when the holders 

to confess and take the sacrament. The 
refusal to accept, or neglect to present these 
tickets, exposes the delinquent to summary 
proceedings at the hands of the police; and 
thus the whole proceeding is a most striking 
illustration of the prying, spying, inquisi- 
torial tendencies of the Romish Church. 
There has been a rapidly increasing diminu- 
tion in the number of communicants since 
1848, but this year the recusants are so 
numerous as effectually to convince the 
most incredulous that a t process of 
separation is being effected, and that ere 
long the priests will be left shouting and 
storming to the bare walls of their deserted 
temples. 


REMARKABLE Discovery.— About a 
fortnight ago, as some persons were clear- 
ing and oe gary a piece of waste ground 

for a garden at rich, a small Druidical 

circle, close _ the highway, was disclosed 
to the gaze of the stranger by the removal 

of masses of broom and bramble that had 

hitherto concealed it. This olden temple— 
if temple it were—is about — feet in 

diameter, and quite entire, each of its huge 

stones standing erect, and in its proper place; 

but there is an additional interest attached 

to it from the fact that, while digging and 

levelling the interior, four huge urns, about 

two feet in height and one foot in diameter 
at the mouth, were exhumed, quite full of 

calcined bones, besides three or four stone 

coffins, formed of thin, unshapen slabs, evi- 
dently from the adjacent ground, and like- 
wise containing the mortal remains of the 
ancient Caledonians of a pre-historic period. 

The general notion is that Druidical circles 
were temples, and nothing else, but the 

trenching of this one shows that they were 
also as burying places, like churches 

in present times, for great men—probably 
the higher orders of the priesthood.—Perth- 
shire Advertiser. 

An Inrerview.—A Jewish banker of 
Frankfort, while somone to Vienna by 

railway, not long since, fell into conversa- 

tion with a gentleman of very pleasing man- 
ners, who was in the same carriage with 

him; and so delighted was the banker with 

his new acquaintance, that he offered to give 

him a letter of recommendation to his daugh- 

ter, who was well married in Vienna, and 

might be of service to him. The gentleman 

thanked him, and, with a smile, said—“ I 

also have one of my daughters married at 

Vienna, and she has made a very tolerable 

match.”’ ‘Pray, may I presume,” said the 

banker, “‘to ask the name of her husband ?”’ 

“Tt is the Emperor of Austria,” was the 
answer, the gentleman being Prince Maxi- 
milian of Bavaria. 

Srravck Dear AND Dumps By A SHELL. 

—A serjeant of the 39th regiment, named 

Tourvieille, who was struck deaf and dumb 

in the siege of Sebastopol, has just arrived 
at the Military Hospital du Roule, at Paris. 

He was one day on guard in the trenches, 

when a shell fell close tohim. He immedi- 
ately attempted to pull out the fusee to 
prevent an explosion, but was unable to 
succeed. He then threw himself flat on 

his face and awaited. the explosion. The 
shell the moment after burst, and killed a 
grenadier near him. This produced such a 
terrible effect on the serjeant that he im- 
mediately lost the power of speech and hear- 
ing, and bas not since recovered either. 

The greatest attention has been shown him, 
ge any hopes of his cure are enter- 
tai 


THE PAPISTs AND THEIR LEADERS.— 
The generals of the religious orders still 
existing in Piedmont, Switzerland, have ad- 
Semel. a letter dated Rome, March 31, to 
the archbishops and bishops in that king- 
dom, them on the resistance 
they have made to the Convents’ Suppres- 
sion Bill, now before the Senate at Turin, 
‘and thanking them for the protection they 
have thus ted to the establishments 
menaced with destruction. This document 
‘is signed by nineteen generals, including 


the Bishop of Porphyra, General of the Au- 
gustin monks. 


Yheetin was held at the 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York, on 
the 3d inst. Six new societies were recog- 
nized; one in each of thie States of Florida, 
Wisconsin, and 
Letters were presented from 
the Rev. John Edwards of the Choctaw 
Mission, asking to print the Second Book 
of Kings in Choctaw, which was granted; 
from the Rev. Mr. Maclay of China, stating 
the benefit found in publishing the Scrip- 
tures in Fuh Chau Colloquial. Several 
valuable additions were made ~ = Li- 
3; among others, a of the Burman 
Karen Biblese—new Grants 
of books were made to the American Sun- 
day School Union, to the American Tract 
Society, to the American and Foreign Bible 
Society, to the Methodist Missionary So- 
ciety for Africa, to the Protestant Episcopal 
Missionary Society for Africa, with several 
others of smaller amount, in different lan- 
guages, including six volumes for the blind; 
and $200 in money to the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, to 
continue the publication of the Scriptures in 
China. 

Nove. Retiaious MoveMENntT.—Gerrit 
Smith, Beriah Green, and a few other 
spirits of that order, says the Poughkeepsie 

le, have lately been holding a meeting 


of several days at Oswego, New York, to 


adopt measures to break up all old 
denominations and organizations, and build 
ep Anes system of their own, to take the 
Pp of every other. They hold that all 
sectarianism is wrong, that there should be 
but one universal Church, and that honesty 
should be the only test required to entitle a 
person to the rights of membership. 


New York THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.— 
The Rev. H. B. Smith, D. D., was inaugu- 
rated as Professor of Systematic Theology, 
in the Union Theological Seminary of New 
York, last Sabbath evening. The usual 
questions to the candidate were propounded 
by Charles Butler, Esq.; the Rev. Dr. 
Stearns gaye the charge to the Professor ; 
after which Dr. Smith delivered his inau- 
gural address. Professor Smith formerly 
occupied the Chair of Church History in the 
same Institution. 


_ New Worps.—tThe learned Mr. Trench, 
in his lectures on “ English, Past and Pres- 
ent,”’ mentions that one is surprised to dis- 
cover of how late introduction the word 
‘‘ its” proves to be in our language. Through 
the whole of our authorized version of the 
Bible “ its’ does not once occur; the work 
which it now performs being accomplished, 
as our rustics would now accomplish it, by 
“his” or “her” applied as freely to inani- 
mate things as to persons, or else by “ there- 
of” or “of it.” Mr. Trench remarks that 
“its” occurs but three times in all Shak- 
speare, and he doubts whether Milton has 
once admitted it into Paradise Lost. 


TELEGRAPHS AND SHooTina Stars.— 
Father Gecchi, of the observatory at Rome, 
suggests calling in the aid of the electric 
telegraph in the observation of the shooting 
stars. For instance, a meteor being seen at 
one observatory, information of the fact is 
to be instantaneously flashed to the next 
beyond, and so on, and then, by subsequent 
comparison and calculation, to discover 
whether they all saw it at the same instant, 
and in thesame part of thesky. These and 
some other points being ascertained, it will 
be possible to clear up certain doubts that 
now confuse the question of shooting stars. 


Cost or War.—The English are discov- 
ering that it is impossible to carry on a 
cheap war, and the taxes are os to 
press upon the nation. The London Times, 
reflecting upon the thirty millions of pounds 
a year whic the war now costs, says, that, 
in order to pay for one soldier at the seat of 
war, or one horse, or to supply a Lancaster 
gun for half an hour, they must pay what 
would maintain four or five families in com- 
fort, keep up a good parish school, provide 
an active clergyman for a year. 

A Lonpon Bentley, 
the eminent London publisher, has yielded 
to the pressure of the times. The business 
will probably be continued for the benefit of 
the creditors. Bentley’s Miscellany, the 
sale of which had declined as low as 500 a 
month, has been purchased by Mr. Ains- 
worth, who is now proprietor and editor of 
three periodicals, viz: the New Monthly, 
Ainsworth’s, and Bentley’s. 


THe Reset Curer.—A letter 
from Shanghai says that the chief of the 
rebels treats all visitors in a princely style, 
and particularly the Americans. He speaks 
English quite well. Some of the officers of 
the United States ship John Hancock visited 
him on their first arrival, but have been or- 
dered since not to do so. 


Larce Appition.—To the Rev. Dr. 
Hatfield’s church (New-school Presbyterian), 
in Broome street, New York, 126 members 
were added on profession of their faith, be- 
sides 8 by certificate from other churches. 
Most of those added were young men. 


A RomisH CARDINAL ON WALTZING.— 
Cardinal DeBonald, Archbishop of Lyons, 
in a pastoral letter for Lent, declared that 
the cholera was sent merely as a punishment 
for the eagerness with which the ladies of 
Paris run after pleasure—“ joining in a cer- 
tain lascivious oe called polka, suffering 
every man but their own husbands to clasp 
them in the waltz, which latter dance may 
be considered the last sigh of expiring vir- 
tue.’ And this in France, where polking 
and waltzing are universally regarded as 
quite comme il faut! What will our Yan- 
kee girls say ? 

LANGUAGE.—Language is the amber in 
which a thousand precious thoughts have 
been safely embedded and preserved. It 
has arrested ten thousand lightning flashes 
of genius, which, unless thus fixed and ar- 
rested, might have been as bright, but would 
have also been as quickly passing and per- 
ishing as the lightning. Words convey the 
mental treasures of one period to the gen- 
erations that follow; and laden with this, 
their precious freight, they sail safely across 
gulfs of time in which empires have suffered 
shipwreck, and the languages of common 
life have sunk into oblivion.— 7’rench. 


Botp Grounp—Orestes A. Brownson, a 
somewhat noted Roman Catholic writer, re- 
cently lectured in New Orleans. The Cre- 
ole reports him as follcws on the destiny of 
the Roman Church :—*“‘ It must become the 
arbiter between the State and the subject. 
It must guard the man by interposing its 
flaming sword asadefence. Jt must con- 
strue constitutions and expound laws, de- 
ciding where is the limit of centralized 
power, and what is its absolute duty to per- 
form.” 


LiTERARY Items.—A friend at Berlin 
writes as follows :—The work of Lepsius on 
Egypt is progressing constantly. Some 
forty numbers have ap at a cost of 
about five dollarseach. The work is in the 
market. Brugoch, who was at the head of 
the second Prussian expedition to Egypt, 
has published a familiar account of his 
journey. His great work will appear as 
rapidly as possible. He has made some 
new discoveries, illustrating, or rather con- 
firming, the chronology of the Old Testa- 
ment. Bru is by many as 
superior to — Bunsen is still at 
Heidelberg. The American School of Eth- 
nology, as represented by Nott and Glid- 
don, does not find much favour in Berlin. 
It presents many valuable facts, from which 
it makes many wrong inductions. Such is 
the view of German scholars. There is a 
new German work on the religious systems 
of the North American Indians. Does it 
‘interest you? Schneider, Neander’s am- 
anuensis, is at work ona life of the Great 
Historian, but does not intend to print it 


for along time to come. He is also en- 


le many things not known 
about the great Reformer.—N. Y. Independ. 


Untversiry at Troy.—Nearly two hun- 
dred thousand dollars have been secured, 
in subscriptions, to endow a University in 
Troy, New York. The Budget saysthe ne- 
money buildings will be immediately com- 
menced. 


CoNSUMPTION OF Paper.—The increase 
in the consumption of paper is thus stated : 
sone years ago three men, by handiwork, 
could scarcely manufacture 4000 small sheets 
of paper in a day, while now by the use of 
machinery, they can produce 60,000 in the 
same time. It has been calculated that if 
the paper produced yearly by six machines 
could be put ther, the t would en- 
circle the world. In France only 70,000 
tons are produced yearly, of which one- 
seventh is for exportation. In Britain 66,- 
000 tons are produced, while the amount 
produced in the United States is nearly as 
great as in France and England together. 


DOMESTIC NEWS 


Satz or New Wuear.—The Rochester Union 
of the 30th ult. says of the first sale of new 
wheat this season :—‘ A bona fide sale of wheat 
on the ground—the incoming crop—was made 
on Saturday, and the first we have heard of 
having been made this season. One of the 
most extensive farmers in an adjoining town 
contracted for the sale of the product of about 
one hundred acres, to be delivered immedi- 
ately after harvest, at a fraction less than $2 

r el. The purchaser was a country mil- 
er. A handsome advance was made on the 
spot to bind the contract. The inference from 

is sale is that the present indications are 
that the opening price for the new crop will 
not be less than $2. It will be mote than ten 
weeks to harvest, and important changes may 
oceur to affect the markets in that time.” 


Powver Mitt Expiosion.—The powder 
mills of J. Connolly & Co., situated five miles 
from Rochester, New York, exploded on the 
8th inst. Five workmen were instantly killed, 
and the buildings were blown to atoms. This 
is the fourth explosion at this mill within five 
years. . 

cholera has appe among the emigrant 
sengers on the —_ Mississippi. On the 23d 
ult., the steamer Montauk buried seven of her 
passengers, victims of cholera, between Keokuk 
and Dubuque. There were seventeen cases on 
the Royal Arch, during her upward trip to 
St. Paul, last week. 


Larce Havtis or Sxap.—The Harford (Md.) 
Republican states that 9000 shad were taken 
at one haul, near Havre de Grace, Maryland, 
on Tuesday, lst inst., and, in the same neigh- 
bourhood, 8000 were taken the same day. 


Tae Western Laxes.—It has hitherto been 
asserted that Lake Huron was 860 feet deep; 
but it has been ascertained by the coast sur- 
vey that it is only 420 feet. Lake Erie is from 
60 to 70 feet deep; Lake Ontario 452 feet—as 
low as most parts of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
All the Lakes cover an area of 43,040,000 
acres. 


ParLtapeLtpaia—The official returns of the 
recent election show the election of Dr. Morton 
as City Treasurer, and Mr. Hill as City Com- 
missioner, the Whig and American candidates, 
The Whig and Americah candidates for Assis- 
tant Surveyors, were elected in all the dis- 
tricts except two or three. The new City 
Councils met on the 7th inst., and organized 
by electing the old officers in the Select branch, 
and Mr. W. P. Hacker President of the Com- 
mon Council, with the old Clerks. The votes 
indicated an American and Whig majority of 
ten in each branch. 


Tue Kane Expepition.—The expedition for 
the relief of Dr. Kane is nearly ready for sail- 
ing. A barque of 397 tons, and a propeller of 
250, will go upon this expedition, amply pro- 
vided with two years’ rations. The number of 
men going out on this — will be forty- 
seven, including four officers to each vessel. 
Lieutenant H. 5. Hartstene, formerly com- 


mander of the steamship Illinois, is to com- |. 
‘mand the expedition. 


Lieutenant Charles C. 
Simms to command the tender. One of the 
surgeons is a younger son of Judge Kane of 
Philadelphia, Dr. John K. Kane, who joins in 
the search for his brother. , 


Cuaicaco.—The Chicago Times says that 
every house in that city is full, and “rents are 
beyond —— in any city on the globe. 
Landlords have raised their rates twenty-five, 
fifty, seventy-five, and in many instances one 
hundred per cent. since the first of May last.” 


Payinc oTHEeR Postace.—There 
were one hundred letters dropped into the 
Post Office in Alexandria, (Virginia,) during 
the month of April, upon which the postage 
was not pre-paid—so the Postmaster could 
not put them inthe mail. This fact coming to 
the a of Mr. T. A. Stoutenburg, of 
Alexandria, he went to the Postmaster and 
paid the postage on the letters, and so had them 
sent to their destination. He deserves, and 
will receive one hundred thanks. A gentle- 
man in New Bedford called upon the Post- 


master of that city on the 5th inst., and paid 
the required postage upon letters delayed at 
the office for want of pre-payment. The name 


of this good Samaritan, or the amount expend- 
ed, is not given. 


Marryinc.—The Boston Transcript says 
that no less than one thousand marriage cer- 
tificates have been issued in that city since the 
first of January last. 


Gotp ArKxansas.—The St. Louis Jntelli- 

endorses, as true, the reported discovery 

of abundant gold deposits at the source of the 
Arkansas river. 


Mepicat Convention.—The American Medi- 
tal Association, recently in session in Phila- 
delphia, concluded its business and terminated 
its session on the 4th inst. The whole num- 
ber of names upon the roll of the body was 
523. The next meeting is to be held in De- 
troit. 

Comp.etion or THE Saut Sr. Marre Canat. 
—On the 10th ult., as we learn from the De- 
troit (Michigan) Free Press, the canal connect- 
ing lakes Superior and Huron was completed, 
and opened for use. It is destined to be one 
of the most important works in the northern 
lake region. 


Epvucation vs. Crime.—According to Dr. 
Grimshaw, of 732 convicts in the Auburn State 
Prison, 517 were never instructed in any trade 
or calling whereby to earn a subsistence. Of 
649 males at the Sing Sing Prison, 487 have 
never been taught a trade; 60 could not read, 
and 149 could read but very indifferently. 
The number of convicts tried in Courts of 
Record in New York State, from 1840 to 1848 
inclusive, amounted to 27,949; and of this 
aggregate 26,225 had received no education 
whatsoever. Of 276 convicts in the Ohio Peni- 
tentiary, nearly all were below mediocrity, 
and scarcely able to transact the ordinary 
business of life. 


Mu es vs. Horses.—Mules are now used 
on the Metropolitan Railroad in New York, 
in place of horses, and the result of the experi- 
ment is, they will henceforth be employed, to 
the exclusion of the latter animals. If the 
value of the mule, and the advan of em- 
ploying it were more generally known, it 
would be extensively introduced, particular! 
for farm and dray work. It is more hardy 
than the horse, will do a greater amount of 
work in a given time, require less care, and is 
satisfied with little food, and that of the coarsest 
kind. It is computed that the saving over 
horses is at least one-third. 


Improvinc 1N Morats.—The Sacramento 
—— Tribune says there is only one 
gambling house open in that city at present, 
whereas there were five only one year ago. 


Important Decision.—The General Land 
Office has decided that the acknowledgment of 
the assignment of a bounty land warrant in 
Europe cannot be made before a resident Uni- 
ted tes Commercial Agent, but must be 
done before an officer authorized by the laws 
of that country to take acknowledgments of 
the transfer of real estate, certified under the 
seal of the State, and the officer’s authority 
certified under seal by the United States Min- 
ister or Consul. The bounty land applications 
now number over 113,000, and the cry is still 
** they come.” 


Locusts 1n Georcta.—Immense swarms of 
locusts have made their ap ce in Pike 
county, Georgia, anda dis posed to devour 
all vegetable life that in their way. 

Waere tee Coat Sarprep Puriapet- 
PHIA tTo.—The ag from the 
Schuylkil region goes to erent ports. 
A table of the quantities shipped shows that 
New York, since the beginning of the year, 
has received 134,561 tons; Boston, 55,792 tons; 
Baltimore, 3735 tons; Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, 11,808; Richmond, Virginia, 3838; New 
Haven, Connecticut, 4947; Jersey City, 2762; 
Albany, New York, 1496; Charleston, South 


>| 


shire, 1656. In fact, there is scarcely a 

on the (Atlantic side of the United otal of 
any which our anthracite does 
not go, 8nd scarcely a manufacturing town ac- 
ae © which it is not directly 


Frou Cattronn1a—The steamship Star of 
‘the West arrived at New York on the 2d inst., 


bringing news from California to 9th ult., and. 


$302,000 in gold. The mines are generally do- 
ing well, but the accounts are as contradictory 
as ever from Kern River. A election 
in Sacramento city had resulted in the triumph 
of the Know Nothing party. Several members 
of the San Francisco City Council have been 
arregted, and bound over to answer an indict- 
ment found by the d jury, for malfesance 
in office. Scarcity of coin created much trouble 
in see | branch of trade. About half the 
town of Jackson has been destroyed by fire. 
A bill has passed the Assembly, districting 
the State for the election of Congress-men. 


week, 52 libe- 
ra entucky slaves passed. through Loyis- 
ou for Baltimore, Maryland, on their way to 


; Sratuary.—Letters from Munich, in Bava- 
ria, state that the bronze statues of Patrick 
Henry and Ludwig Van Beethoven, are ready 
for shipment to America. 


Tat Mainz Law.—Since the of the 
law in some of the Now England 

tates, it is found that there are many evasions 
of the law, in selling fancy drinks and medical 
pres¢riptions, with all sorts of queer names, 
and ¢omposed of all sorts of queer materials. 
The Canadian Parliament, which has a pro- 
hibitory law under discussion, has referred it 
back to the Committee, to include a provision 
which shall prevent the law being thus evaded. 


Pension Fravups.—The Commissioner of Pen- 
sions is actively engaged in protecting the 
govePnment against fraudulent claims for pen- 
siong. A young man in Virginia has just 
been arrested for having obtained, by fraudu- 
lent rs,an $800 pension for his mother. 
The government has suffered much from such 

ity, and its determination to punish those 
who are guilty of it will be the best check to 
such fraud and perjury. 


Caruca Laxe.—The Ithaca Journal says 
that a phenomenon similar to the one noticed 
in the waters of the Seneca Lake has been ob- 
served in those of the’'Cayuga. The waters 
suddenly rose about three feet five inches ,and 
remained at that height six or seven minutes, 
then subsided, and after a brief interval, again 
rose two feet, and then fell to its original level. 
It is stated that while rising like a huge wave, 
the water turned up two old wrecks of boats 
near the pier, which were completely imbed- 
ded in mud. In the reflux an old boat turned 
up near the pier, which no one ever remem- 
bered having seen. An old fisherman said he 
had lived beside the Cayuga fifty years, and 
be never knew it to cut such tantrums before. 


Narrow Escare.—A few days since, at 
Buffalo, New York, in preparing an article for 
ey oo prea the nitric acid used for clean- 
ing had not been thoroughly wiped off, and, on 
placing it in the bath, containing cyanide of 

tassium, prussic acid was evolved, which 
struck the operator down like lightning. With 
great presence of mind, he grasped a bottle of 
strong ammonia as he fell, and put it to his 
nostrils, thus counteracting the otherwise fatal 
effects of the subtle poison. 


Tat Crors.—The wheat crop between Staun- 
ton and Harrisonburg, Virginia, it is stated, 
looks thrifty and promises well. The weather 
in Cherokee, Geor is “no favourable to the 
growing crops. e wheat promises a lar 
yield. In and Kentucky the 
pect for abundant = of wheat is represent- 
ed as very a he accounts from Ohio, 
New York, and Michigan, and indeed from 
nearly all parts of the country, are also very 
encouraging. 

Pennsytvania Posiic Worxs.—The bill for 
the sale of the Main Line of the Public Works 
of Pennsylvania, has been signed by the Gov- 
ernor, and is now a law. The minimum price 
fixed upon, is seven and a half millions of 
dollars, except to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, to which the minimum price is fixed 
at eight and a half millions of dollars. This 
additional price to the Railroad Company is in 
consideration of the remission of the three mills 
now imposed by the State on the Company. 
There is great uncertainty of finding a pur- 
chaser at the price fixed. The total receipts 
of the main line from November 30, 1853, to 
the lst of April, 1854, were $378,663.51; for 
the same period in the present year, $248,486. 
49; thus showing a decrease in 1855 of $130,- 
177.08, of which about $50,000 was from the 
Gkee of the Allegheny Portage road by the 
Pennsylvania and Central road, after the com- 
pletion of the latter. 


Trisute or Respect.—On Wednesday after- 
noon, 2d inst., the door of one of the first busi- 
ness houses in Petersburg, Virginia, was closed 
and craped, through respect to Edmund, an 
old negro porter o the house, who died in its 
service. 


Foreigners IN THE Miitaky Service or 
THE Unitep Srates.—We learn from an official 
source, that since the last of October there have 
been inspected and embarked at Fort Colum- 
bus, to join their regiments in the West, eigh- 
teen hundred and forty-seven recruits, only 
three hundred and twenty-four of whom were 
born in the United States, or but a little more 
than one-sixth (5.787) natives; or the propor- 
tion of Americans to foreigners as 1 to 47. Of 
the whole number 850 were Irishmen, and 395 
Germans. These are about the proportions of 
natives to foreigners for some years past.— 
Boston Atlas. 


Livinc SrreamM.—Four thousand five hun- 
dred foreign emigrants arrived at New York 
on Monday, in fourteen ships from Liverpool, 
Hamburg, Bristol, Havre, London, Bremen, 
Rotterdam, and Leghorn. 


Famine Riot in Canapa.—The Kingston 
(Canada West) News, of the Ist inst., says, 
that in consequence of flour rising to $13 per 
barrel, and cl breadstuffs in proportion, the 
people of Smith’s Falls had broken open the 
stores and helped themselves. In the town- 
ship of Marlborough, and some adjoining 
townships, which were devastated by fire last 
destitution and suffering pre- 
vail. 


Arrivat or tae St. Lovis.—The United 
States sloop-of-war St. Louis, arrived at Phila- 
delphia on the 8th inst., from the Mediterra- 
nean. She is commanded by the gallant Cap- 
tain Duncan W. Ingraham, who now for the 
first time returns home since the Koszta affair, 
which has rendered his name famous through- 
out the country. 


PENNSYLVANIA LeGIsLaTURE ADJOURNED.— 
The State Legislature has adjourned sine die, 
after passing a great number of bills, enough 
to fill a volume nearly by their titles alone. The 
greater number of these were acts for the in- 

ration of various kinds of 4 mee, in- 
cluding a number of Banks and Insurance 
Companies. The principal acts of general im- 
portance are the Liquor law and the act for 
the sale of the main line of public improve- 
ments. 


Frou Uran.—Advices from Utah to the Ist 
of March, state that Colonel Steptoe’s 
ment as Governor, to succeed Brigham Young, 
had caused t discontent, and petitions 
were in circulation, praying for the re-appoint- 
ment of Governor Young. 


Caste Garpen.—Castle Garden, New York 
City, has been permanently converted into an 
emigrant depot. Originally it was a battery, 
but for many years past been used for 
concerts, operas, shows, &c. 


Paint Bev Founp.— The Grand Rapids 
(Michigan) Eagle says an inexhaustible bed of 
mineral point as been discovered on the land 
of Barstow & Smith, known as the Bostwick 
mill property. It is a very fine article, of a 
beautiful drab colour, and pronounced by 
painters, who have tried it, superior to any ar- 
ticle of paint in use. . 

Coat Mines on Fire.—A very extensive 
coal mine, in Ballard county, Kentucky, is 
on fire. In November last some tres rs in 
the Mississippi bottom fired the woods which 
extended to the bluffs, and the coal mine took 
fire—since then it has been steadily burning. 


Cotonet Benton.—Colonel Benton is now 
in Washington, and is prepared to renew his 
labours with the with his accustomed as- 
siduity. He is looking remarkably well. 


Sreru Orn Scarcs.—The European markets 
seem to be totally bare of sperm oil, which has 
consequently advanced considerably in price. 
Present shipments for London, at New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts, are at $1.95 per gallon. 


Minnesota Szat oF 
is Ts between the pers of St. 
and St. Paul, as to which of these places shall 
be the seat of government of Minnesota Terri- 
tory. St. Paul is situated at the head of navi- 
ay on the Mississippi, and St. Peter at the 
ead of navigation on the Minnesota. A rail- 
road is in contemplation, connecting both of 
these enterprising: new cities with Dubuque 
and Lake Superior, : 


from England. 


FROM BUROPE. 
The steamers Atlantic and Asia 
don papers to the 28th of April. 
The French Exhibition has been again post- 
poned, and it is now understood that it will 


Lon- 


open on the 10th or 15th of May. 

» The Em reer ied by the 
Empress Eugenie, had visited England, and 
were received with great honours. 


From Sebastopol we have the news of twelve 
days’ bombardment of the place with five hun- 
dred guns. The damage does not seem to have 
much exceeded the power of the Russians to 

ir, night by night. There was nothing to 

indicate either that the assault would soon take 

lace, or that it would be successful when un- 
ertaken. 

From a statement in the London Morning 
Herald, it would appear that it has been de. 
cided with the English Ministry, that the 
French Emperor is to take the command of the 
allied armies in the Crimea. 

The Peace Convention Broken up.—The Vi- 
enna Congress was definitively broken up on 
the 2lst of the Russian 
having rejected the last proposition of Englan 
and France, relative to the limitation of the 
Russian naval forces in the Black Sea. The 
English and French plenipotentiaries had left 
Vienna. All hope of peace arising from this 
quarter is therefore at an end. Russia offered 
to permit the maintenance of a Turkish ar- 
mament equal to her own on the Black Sea wa- 
ters, provided the fleet of no other nation have 
the right of entrée. France and England, after 
vainly insisting on the unconditional reduc 
tion of the Russian power, admitted that Rus- 
sia’s propositions were “‘ worthy of considera- 
tion’’—the more so that Austria had definitely 
refused to second the Western Powers in their 
‘** humiliating demands” on the Czar. 

The general tone of opinion in England is 
that war must continue for a lengthened pe- 
riod. The policy of the Czar Alexander is 
spoken of by the London Times as a new and 
more audacious policy than that pursued by 
his father, and is so regarded throughout Eu- 
rope. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Parliament reassembled on Monday the 
16th of April. Much energetic questioning 
of the Ministers had taken place on the various 
subjects respecting the war, the scope of all the 

uestions being to hasten matters. Sir Geor 
ray stated that authority was given to the 
Governors of the American provinces to enlist 
men for the regular army, not for the foreign 
legion, inasmuch as all the colonists were 
British subjects. The Roebuck Committee 
continued. The Duke of Newcastle had been 
examined, and his evidence tended to excul- 
pate himself. Several hundred thousand pounds 
were voted by the Commons for salaries and 
expenses of Government officers. The new 
British loan of £16,000,000 sterling has been 
all taken by the Rothschilds, on the terms of 
£100 in 3 per cent. consols and a terminable 
annuity of 14s, 6d. for thirty years for every 

£100 subscribed. There is already a deficienc 

of £23,000,000 sterling to be met, on,whic 
account additional taxation is to be Iaid on 
sugar, tea, coffee, rum, British spirits, stamps, 
and incomes. Layard, the explorer of Nine- 
veh, made a telling speech to the electors of 
Liverpool on 23d ult.,in which he showed up 
the administrative incapacity of the Govern- 
ment in connection with the war. Within the 
last two months no less than ten whole com- 
—_ of artillery have sailed for the Crimea 
uring the week ended April 
14, no less than 5000 infantry left the shores 
of the United Kingdom to reinforce the bat- 
talions in the Crimea. Early in May there will 
be full 6000 British cavalry at the seat of war. 

Napoleon’s Visit to Victoria.—The English 
papers are crowded with accounts of the ever- 
memorable and ever-to-be-remembered visit of 
Napoleon ILI. and his wife to the Queen of 
England. Omitting the embellishments, the 
facts of the case are, that on Monday, the 16th 
of April, Napoleon III. and the Empress Eu- 
genie arrived at Dover—thence to Windsor— 
remained the guests of the British Sovereign 
five days—met with a distinguished reception 
from the Court, and extraordinary enthusias- 
tic greeting from the crowd—were almost over- 
whelmed by congratulatory addresses from cor- 

rations and institutions—and returned to 

rance amid a tempest of hurrahs, on the 21st 

of April. On Wednesday, the Queen conferred 
on the Emperor the investiture of the Garter. 
A Grand Chapter of the Order was held at 
Windsor, and the formalities which accompany 
the presentation of the piece of riband were 
duly gone through. The Queen ‘buckled the 

rter around the Emperor’s leg, and placed 

e riband across his shoulders. A grand din- 
ner, evening party, and concert, concluded the 
evening. On Thursday the Emperor and Em- 
pr escorted by a detachment of the Queen’s 

ife Guards, went to London to receive the ad- 
dress of the Municipality. The Emperor wore, 
as usual, the uniform of a General of Division. 
Eugenie’s costume was of white and green 
brocade silk. When the Recorder proceeded 
to read the address to the Emperor, the Em- . 
press arose and stood by the side of her hus- 
band. Napoleon replied to the address in 
warm terms of gratitude for his reception. On 
Friday the entire party visited the Crystal Pal- 
ace, where there was an assemblage of from 
25,000 to 30,000 ple, all annual subscribers. 
Upon this occasion, some of the fountains 
played for the first time, and the entire ap- 
pearance, both of the grounds and of the inte- 
rior of the building, presented a display which 
has never been surpassed. On Saturday they 
returned to Paris, where the Emperor will have 
to attend to the arrangements for the openin 
of the t Exhibition in that capitol, which 
is to take place on the 10th of May. It is said, 
the Queen and Prince Albert will take that oc- 
casion to pay @ return visit. 


FRANCE. 


It is still reported, but is considered doubt- 
ful, that Napoleon will command the allied 
armies, It has been officially announced that 
his departure for the Crimea is postponed for 
a short time. Previous to setting out for Eng- 
land the Emperor received the Deputies at the 
Tuilleries, and made them this speech :—“ Mes- 
steurs les Députés—I wished to bid you adieu 
before leaving, and to thank you for the sup- 
port which you have given me on all the im- 

rtant laws which I have presented to you 

uring the session. My absence will be of 
short duration. I believe I shall express your 
sentiments by assuring the government of her 
Majesty the Queen of Great Britain, that you 
appreciate, as I do, all the advan of the 
alliance with England. We all desire peace, 
but on honourable conditions, and on such 
conditions only. If we are to continue the 
war, I count upon your loyal support’”—(cries 
of yes! yes!) 

SWEDEN. 


The present feeling in Sweden is said to be 
that strict neutrality ought to be preserved 
until the allied powers secure to Sweden some 
material advan in the event of a success- 
ful campaign. Up to this time, it is remarked, 
the conditions of e discussed at Vienna 
leave the actual and serious preponderance of 
Russia in the Baltic untouched. 


SWITZERLAND. 


The Swiss Government was officially notified 
by Austria on the 8th ult., that the blockade 
maintained for the last two years along the 
frontiers of Lombardy had been raised on that 
day, in consequence of the ratification by the 
Cabinet of Vienna of the Convention concluded 
at Milan on the 18th March last, between 
Austria and the Canton of Ticino. 


ITALY. 


A difficulty had arisen between Sardinia 
and Naples. The Neapolitan Consulate at Ge- 
noa is withdrawn. The Sardinian Ministry 
has resigned. The cause was notknown. Gen. 
Durando had been appointed to form a new 

vernment. The correspondent at Rome of 
the London News, communicates the details 
of an accident which occurred in the monaste 
of St. Agnes, by which the Pope, several cardi- 
nals, bishops, and civic and diplomatic func- 
tionaries narrowly escaped being crushed to 
death. During the reception of the pupils of 
the Propaganda College, who were admitted to 
the honour of kissing the Pope’s foot, the floor- 
ing of the large hall gave way, and all present, 
with the exception of Cardinal Antonelli, who 
clung to one of the windows, were precipitated 
into the vault beneath. His Holiness escaped 
without injury, but Cardinals Marini and 
Patrizi were severely hurt. 


FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 


The general bombardment, from 500 gone, 
was opened on Sebastopol on the 9th of April, 
preparatory to the assault, and was warmly 
res ed to bythe city. It is difficult to form 
an estimate of the progress of the siege. 
A comparison of the various accounts produces 
the impression that the fire of the Allies is su- 
perior to that of the Russians; but the Rus- 
sians return the fire steadily. The detailed 
reports from the Crimea are substantially as 
follows :—From daybreak of the 9th up to the 
morning of the 14th, the bombardment and 
cannonade had continued day and night, each 
of the five hundred guns firing one hundred 
and twenty rounds daily. When evening comes 


on the fire is not much reduced, Although the 


a 

in front of the Malakoff Towér. A 

terrible battle between a Russian sortie and 

the French raged during the night, perhaps 

the most sanguinary since Inkermann. A des- 
tch to the French en, dated April 

7th, says the fire of the French batteries 


to the 
French lines, and have also crgwned a ravine 
which runs along the fortifications of the city, 
where the Russians formerly kept their re 
serves. They have also sprung a mine before 
the Flagstaff Battery, at a distance of fifty me- 
tres, thereby opening a new parallel, which 
has been successfully joined to the others. 
From the 12th to the 14th, the French loss was 
— 300. The situation of affairs was consid- 
ered satisfactory to the French on April 19th. 
The French Minister of War learned that the 
besiegers were still advancing, and were con- 
solidating their position. On the night of the 
18th the Russians made a strong sortie, but 
were promptly repulsed. Prince Gortscha- 
koff’s account, of the same date, says, “ The 
besiegers’ fire on the 16th, 17th, and 18th, was 
less violent. Our batteries replied successfully. 
On the night of the 18th, one of our battalions 
made a sortie to destroy the enemy’s most ad- 
vanced works. Our object was fully attained. 
Moreover, the loss of the garrison the past few 
days has been less.” The latest despatch is 
also from Gortschakoff, dated the It 
states that after twelve days bombardment, 
the fire of the Allies has become weak and 
caused little damage. Every effort is still be- 
ing made by the belligerents to increase their 
effective strength. Some of the best regiments 
of the Turkish army have been transported by 
sea from Eupatoria to Sebastopol—the Egyp- 
tian division, a fine body of men, had been 
despatched to the Crimea in all haste from 
Constantinople, and the Sardinian contingent 
was immediately expected. The Russian gar- 
rison hid been strengthened by powerful rein- 
forcements, fresh troops having been sent to 
replace those which had been enfeebled by fa- 
tigue or sickness. The Grand Dukes Michael 
and Nicholas have again set out for the Cri- 
mea. Menschikoff is not dead. The St. Pe 
tersburg Journal publishes an imperial re 
script expressing the Emperor’s satisfaction 
with Menschikoff’s conduct, with the hope that 
he would soon be restored to health, and be- 
stowing on him and his descendants a palace 
at St. Petersburg. 


PRUSSIA AND AUSTRIA, 


Berlin correspondence says it bardly admits 
of doubt that an approximation has recently 
taken place between the Austrian and Prussian 
Courts, which bodes no to the Western 
Powers. Baron Iless, with a whole staff, would 
go to Gallicia May 2d, but probably only to 
review the army. He is reported to have 
stated that the Austrian army, under no cir- 
cumstances, could be ready to take the field 
before August. 

Serious trouble had been created at Kra- 
jova by the brutal conduct of the Austrian 
officers. An Austrian officer, on the llth of 
March, saw at a window a lady whose beauty 
attracted him, and he forthwith entered the 
house and demanded admittance to her apart- 
ment. The lady called for assistance to expel 
the intruder. Her husband came and ad- 
dressed the Austrian civilly—‘*‘What do you 
want here? I do not know you. You are not 
billeted in my house, and the lady you are in- 
sulting is my wife.” Without a word, the 
Austrian drew his sword and stabbed the hus- 
band to the heart. Much excitement ensued. 
Some of the bystatders went to lodge a for- 
mal complaint with the police—others sent in- 
telligence to the Turkish commandant at Kala- 
fat, who lost no time in sending to Krajova a 
battalion of infantry and a squadron of cavy- 
alry and artillery. A crowd proceeded to the 
Austrian General to demand the arrest of the 
offender. The General’s repl was brief, but 
to the point: “Go to the devil! I won’t punish 
my soldiers for such fellows as you!” This 
brutal reply roused the indignation of the 
people. All the stores were closed, and the 
citizens assembled in thestreets, crying, “Death 
to the Austrians. They are but one against 
four! We won’t submit to be slaughtered 
like the people of Bucharest!” A general 
riot ensued, and the citizens, armed with sticks, 
iron bars, and axes, attacked and put to death 
every Austrian they met. The Austrians, on 
their side, turned out and attacked the people, 
killing 40 persons in the first charge. At 
this juncture, the national gens d’armes and 
the Roman soldiers attacked the Austrians, 
and after a fierce fight drove them at the point 
of the bayonet out of the city, where they yet 
remain, encam in the fields. Official state- 
ments return 247 killed on both sides. The 
excitement continues, and the citizens have not 
re-opened their stores. They demand justice, 
and are about to send a deputation to Constan- 
tinople to seek it from the Sultan. 


INDIA AND CHINA. 


The overland mail had been telegraphed— 
Shanghae dates March 9, Bombay April 3. 
Persia openly avows her adhesion to Russia. 
The Chinese insurgents had evacuated Shang- 
hae. <A Russian frigate had been lost near 


MARRIED 


. On the 3d inst., by the Rev. Dr. H. A. Board- 
man, Mr. ANDREW Mason of New York, formerly 
of Philadelphia, to Miss Marnecarer Tuomson of 
Philadelphia. 

By the Rev. J. L. Vallandigham, on the 19th ult., 
Mr. ALEXANDER GuTHRIE to Mrs. Hannan Dun- 
NELL. On the 24th ult., Mr. Rosear P. Geary to 
Miss Martua Jane McCoy. Also, on the 29th 
ult., Mr. Isaac N. CHAmpBers to Miss Susanna R. 
Stewart, all of New Castle county, Delaware. 


At Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday, the Ist 
inst., by the Rev. Wm. M. Paxton, Mr. Jonn 8S. 
Davison to Miss Annie A., daughter of Nevitte B. 
Crare, Esq., of Pittsburgh. 

On the Ist inst., by the Rev. James L. Rodgers, 
James M. Partrerson, Esq., to Mise Mary E. 
HovcEenposceRr, all of Mount Joy, Pennsylvania. 

On the 3d inst., by the Rev. T. W. J. Wylie, Mr. 
Josern McFeerers to Miss Mantua Cocurane, all 
of Philadelphia. 

On the 5th ult., by the Rev. A. H. Lackey, Mr. 
Wittram Henry Epwarps of Carrol, to Miss Sa- 
Anna of Baltimore county, Maryland. 

On Wednesday evening, the 2d inst., by the Rev. 
G. Van Artedalen, Mr. Frepericx T. Apcar to 
Mies Emity, daughter of the late Leonarp Fiom- 
ERFELT, al! of Hunterdon county, New Jersey. 

At Rowlandville, Maryland, on the Ist inst., by 
the Rev. John Squier, Rev. Jounw Arnmstaone of 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania, to Miss Mancarert, daugh- 
ter of Samvet Rowtanp, Esq. 

In Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on the 26th ult., b 
the Rev. Dr. William D. Howard, Mr. Wittram ed 
Hurt of Steubenville, Ohio, formerly of Salem coun- 
ty, New Jersey, to Miss Camottne A., daughter of 
the late Witt1am J. Totren of Pittsburgh. 


OBITUARY. 

Died, in Philadelphia, on the 19th ult., Miss EM 
MA R. ALGEO, daughter of James and Mrs. Ann 
Algeo. 

Died, in Cincinnati, Ohio, on the morning of the 
2d inst., of congestion of the lungs, SAMUEL 
HENRY, infant son of Rev. SAMUEL R. and 
MARY BELL WILSON, aged four months. 

Died, at Marietta, Pennsylvania, on the 23d ult., 
of whooping cough and catarrh fever, JAMES 
WILSON, infant son of SAMUEL and MARY W. 
LINDSAY, and grandson of the late Rev. 8. Boyer 


of York, Pennsylvania, aged seven months and fif- 
teen days. ‘* And she said, It is well.” 


Died, in Philadelphia, at the residence of her son, 
Dr. A. 8. McMurray, on the 24th ult., Mrs. SARAH 
McMURRAY, wife of Mr. Andrew McMurray, in 
the 86th year of her age. The deceased was Seon 
near Ramelton, county Donegal, Ireland, March 
1770. She was brought up by pious parents, and at 
a very early age gave evidence of genuine conver- 
sion to God. Shortly after her marriage, in March 
1797, she became a member of the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Charch, under the care of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Gamble, with which her husband was con- 
nected. In the year 1833, the family immigrated 
to this country, and for about twelve years resided 
near Jersey Shore, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania. 
During this time it was impracticable for her to at- 
tend upon the public ordinances of the Church, 
which she conscientiously preferred; but yet she 
steadfastly adhered to its principles, and endeav- 
oured to discharge such duties as her situation al- 
lowed. Here, as in the land of her nativity, prayer, 
religious reading and meditation, the worship of 
in the family, and the social meeting as well as the 

ublic congregation, afforded her great satisfaction. 
With the liberality of seatimenat which might be ex- 
pected in one ‘‘ whose heart God had touched,” 
and with the true spirit of the genuine old cove- 
nanter, she “* recognized al! as brethren”? who main- 
tained a scriptural testimony, and loved every one 
who loved the Saviour. The truths of the glorious 
gospel were delightful to her soul, from whatever 
source they came. The Christian minister ever 
found a welcome in her abode, which was often 
visited by the pastor of the Presbyterian Church, 
where, with the family, she statedly attended. Dur- 
ing the last ten years she resided in Philadelphia, 
where she became connected with the First Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church. She always mani- 
fested great satisfaction in the public ordinances, 
which she attended until a short time before her 
death. The accumulating infirmities of old age st 
length rendered her so feeble, that it became evi- 
dent she “ must soon put off this tabernacle.” To 
herself her death was no source of sorrow; she 
“had peace with God throagh our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” The promises of the mag 
were in her mind, and she gave the m 

tory evidence that her faith was firm, and her hope 


uncloyded. Jn the possession of complete c 


diaace, she breathed out her t, and entered 
into “the rest that remaineth the of 
God.” 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Chureh 


in the United States of America, will hold its next 
annual 
in the city of Nashville, Tennessee, at eleven o'clock, 
M., on Thursday the 17th of May next, and will 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


The Annual Sermon will be preached before the 
General Assembly at Nashville, Tennessee, by the 
Rev. J. L. Kirkpatrick, D.D. of Charleston, South 
Carolina. The Rev. J. M. Macdonald, D.D, of 
Princeton, New Jersey, is the alternate preacher. 

BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—A Stated 
Meeting of the Board of Domestic Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church will be held on Monday next, 
14th instant, at four o’clock, P. M., at the Missioa 

» No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
A. W. Mrrenett, Secretary. 


PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA.—A prore 
natu meeting of the Presbytery of Philadelphia, will 
be held at ten o’clock, A. M., on the Sist inst., at 
the House of the Board of Publication, 265 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia. 

Heway Sreece Craax, Moderator. 


SECOND PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
—The Second Presbytery of Philadelphia will hold 
an adjourned meeting in the Presbyterian Charch, 
at Conshohocken, on Wednesday, 16th inest., at 11 
o’clock, A. M. J. Bervie, Clerk, 

PRESBYTERY OF NORTHUMBERLAND.— 
The Northumberland Presbytery will hold an ad- 
journed meeting in the Lycoming Church at New- 
berry, Pennsylvania, on Monday, the ist inst., at 
eight o’clock, P.M. A full attendance is requested, 
as business of importance will come before Presby- 
tery. Isaac Gatien, Siated Clerk. 

— 

SYNOD OF REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH.—The General Synod of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church, will meet in the First Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, on the 
fourth Wednesday of May (23d), 1855, at half-past 
seven o’clock, P.M. To be opened with a sermoa 
by the Moderator, Rev. John W. Morrison. 

Joun N. McLeop, Stated Clerk. 


NEW YORK MAGDALEN ASYLUM. — The 
Twenty-second Anniversary of the New York M 
dalen Society, will be held at the Asylum on Eig 
ty-eighth street, near the Fifth Avenue, on Tues 
day next, 15th inst., at 12 o’clock, A. M. Several 
addresses may be expected. Should the weather 
prove unfavourable, the meeting will be deferred 
till the first fair day. 


WESTMINSTER CHURCH, NEW YORK.—The 
Rev. W. B. Short of Cambridge, New York, will 
preach in Westminster Church, Twenty-Second 
street, between Sixzth and Seventh Avenues, New 
York, to-morrow (Sabbath) 13th inst., at half-past 
ten o’clock; and the Rev. W. D. Snodgrass, D. D., 
in the evening at half-past seven o’clock. 


WORK ON THE RULING ELDER. — The 

Twins ; or, Conversations on the Importance 

of the Office of Ruling Elders, its Scriptural Autho- 

rity Qualifications, and Duties. By the author of 
“ Why am I a Presbyterian?’ 18mo. 31 cts. 

The same author issued a book a short time since 
on the Pastoral Office, which was favourably re- 
ceived by those for whom intended. The present 
work is on the Eldership, and is designed as a com- 
panion of the former one. The two together dis- 
cuss the offices and duties of these two classes of 
ecclesiastics in the Presbyterian Church. — Ch. 
Chronicle. 

This little volume exhibits, with occasional di- 
gressions in relation to the ‘‘ Twins,” the argu- 
ments for the divine authority of the office of the 
ruling eldership, and aleo sets forth what we con- 
ceive to be scriptural and correct views in relation 
to the duties belonging to that office. The author’s 
remarks upon the “‘ contributions of substance, and 
the plan of making them available by means of the 
elder,’ are worthy of special attention.—Evangeli- 
cal Repository. 

This is essentially a Presbyterian book; and can 
hardly fail to be regarded by Presbyterians with 
much favour, as a faithful and able exposition of 
= views of the office of ruling elder.— Puritan 

order, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Why am I a Presbyterian ? or, a Vindication of 
Church Order as enjoined in that portion of Chriat’s 
Heritage. 18mo. 50 cents. 

Why should I be a Pastor? or, Conversations on 
the Authority of the Gospel Ministry. 18mo. 31 
cents. 

Published and for sale by 

WILLIAM &. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
go” Any of the above works will be sent by mail, 
postage paid, on receipt of the price appended. 
may 12—3t 


7ANTED, A SITUATION AS TEACHER.— 
Wanted, by a young lady capable of teach- 
ing the higher branches of an English education, a 


situation in a private School, or as visiting Gover- 
ness in a family. Please address M. P.,»? 
may 12—It* Philadelphia Post Office. 


ATSON’S BODY OF DIVINITY.—The Select 

Works of the Rev. Thomas Watson, com- 

prising his celebrated Body of Divinity, Sermons, 
&c. Ilvol.royal8vo. $2. 

It is refreshing to have our attention diverted from 
the metaphysical, hair-splitting distinctions of a 
modern hochens, from which too often the hol 
Scriptures are kept at a respectful distance, an 
turned to the more solid, direct scriptural theology 
of the Nonconformist times, when the Bible was the 
great authority of the minister of Christ, and a 
‘* Thus saith the Lord’? the moet conclusive of all 
theological arguments. Watson lived and suffered 
for his principles in those times, and was one of the 
voluminous writers of the period. His discourses, 
illustrative of the Shorter Catechism, have been 
justly esteemed for their happy admixture of the 
credenda and agenda, the faith and the practice be- 
coming (the Christian, and althongh the old-fash- 
ioned method of dividing a subject too much dis 
carded in modern times, is here adopted, there is at 
once directness and brevity of illustration. The 
miscellaneous Sermons appended are of the same 
general excellent character.— Pr erian. 

Those who have never examined it wil! be sur- 
prised at the sententious wisdom and searching spi- 
rituality that are packed up into its compact lectures. 
— Watchman. 


It is thoroughly Calvinistic, ingenious in argu- 
ment, copious in illustration, and full of suggestion. 
elist 


As a judicious, well arranged, and practical expo- 
sition of the doctrines of the system of divine truth, 
it deservedly holds a high rank, and for popular 
and profitable use it excels the systems of divinity 
which more lately have been given to the public.— 
Christian Intell 

The Footsteps of Si. Paul. 12mo. $1. 

If we were limited to any single, uninspired vol- 
ume, we would prefer to follow the footsteps of 
Paul. The Youth,” the Scholar,’’ the Perse- 
cutor,”? Convert,” &c., under the guidance 
of this author, in preference to any other 
Presbyterian. 

The Rich Kinsman ; or, the History of Ruth, the 
Moabitess. By the Rev. Dr. Tyng. $1. 

It is done in Dr. Tyng’s clear, nervous, and evan- 
gelical style of thought and expression. It is, be- 

ond al! doubt, the best practical exposition of this 
book that we have.— Watchman and Observer. 

The Family at Heatherdale. By Mrs. Col. Mackay. 
18mo. Llustrated. 50 cents. 

Ashton Cottage ; or, the True Faith. Illustrated. 
16mo. 60 cen 


Memoirs of John Frederick Oberlin. 18mo. 40 


cents. 

Matthew Henry’s Miscellaneous Works. 2 vols. 
royal 8vo. $4. 

Fleetwood’s History of the Bible. $2. 

Bazter’s Saints’ Rest. Complete. $2. 

The Minister’s Family. By Hetherington. 75 
cents. 

The Truth ank Life. By Mclivaine. §2. 


The Mind of Jesus. l6mo, 40 cents. 
Just published by 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
285 Broadway, New York. 


For sale 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, Ist Bookstore above 


OWENS WORKS. 


We would give notice to the subscribers to Owens” 
Works, that the edition is very nearly exhausted, 
and unless those whose sets are i make 
immediate applieation, we cannot hold ourselves 
responsible to supply them. 

may 12—2t 


bade graduate of Yale, who has had 
some experience in teaching, desires & situ- 
ation as Principal, or Associate Principal, in an 
Academy, or as Assistant Teacher to instruct clase- 
es in the a Seminary. 
ences given & GRADUATE,” 

Southampton, Long Island, New York. 

may 12—2:° 


LATINA POINTS FOR LIGHTNING RODS.— 
P Our Points are well gilt with pure gold to pre- 
vent the action of the weather, and tipped with 
solid Platina. They have been in use for over 
twenty years, and have given ‘general satisfaction. 
Prices $1, $1.25, $1.50, $3, $3, $4, Point, the 

ice varying according to the quantity ef Platina. 
e also furnish Glass Insulators and [ron Staples 
for Lightuing Rods. Printed directions accom 
each Point. ‘ 
McALLISTER & BROTHER, Opticians, 
(Established in 1796,) 
194 Chestnut street, below Eighth, Philadelphia. 


may 12—eow3t 


ipod) by: all the fou poooun of the accident Carolina, 792 ; San Francisco, 1200; Cardenas, | Mamielon Tower is silenced, and some of the | from all” waffering, with entire 
b i several pupils of t Cuba, 611; Havana, 670; Key West, Florida, Round Tower guns dismounted, yet the Redan | *eresity, and is peace, with a beaming of 
: point on Which wi also hurt, but not seric 717 ; Sen Juan, 250; and Garden batteries still keep up a heavy fire. | 
ind thet thes a ity maintained its superior have 
ee '4s-thecessas ‘obedience, or taken the Russian ambuscades in front of the * 
oa with @ sermon by the Rev. Henry A. 
.- Boardman, D. D., Moderator of the last Assembly. : 
th Committee of Commissions will meet in 
the ure-room of the Church, on the Wednes 
toe day evening preceding, at eight o'clock, to receive 
y's ander Bo Commissions, and on Thursday morning, the day 
‘én the of the meeting, at nine o'clock, for the same purpose. 
Arexaxpsr T. McGiaz, Permanent Clerk. 
alse, but. dangerous. wil 
so, tena . sins, by fos- 
+ 
And made great use of it in their | 
Of grace. “While they pressed upon the con- 
 asiences of sinners their obligations to repent : 
_ immediately and believe on the Lord Jesus ; 
laboured 
7 
apan. 
$3 
q 
| — 
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Boys 
the of the Apostle 


Episiiés” of Paul by Conybeare 
tie “ of Paul” by another 


ford as haw ‘called ftom the history of Paul 


gut jodgment he has made good use of his materials. 


“We have an exemple in Paul of the tesutiful her- 
mony which muy subsist between « pure devo- 


or Mus. Lucy TY Lowd or 
“With Introdaction, 


buffered/end died in the service of the great Master, 
thas Keerally bis requirement in denying 
herself, 886 tsking up Wer cross and following him. 
The aubject of this memoir wes a neice and pupil of 
Migs Lyon,,whose biography bes attracted so much 
sttention;.and in both relations she bonoured the 
punection.. Pious, intelligent, discreet, she was 
ighly qualified for missionary usefulness, and main- 
tained: her post until stricken down by incurable 
diseass.. The records of her brief and devoted ca- 
reer will be read with sympathizing interest. 
Inowrmonrs; the Pioneer Preacher. By Paul 
Creyton, author of «Martin Merrivale,” &c. 
stom, 1855, Phillipe, Sampson § Co. 1¥mo, pp. 


‘r! This. solume presents a picture of. frontier life as 
t wae exhibited forty years ago in Western New 
York, and it is 
The pioneer preacher is prominent and peculiarly 

ing character, while all the details of the pic- 
ture, both in character eid incident, are so well 
sketched, as to keep the reader's attention pleasantly 
uw 


Tas Stoxs or trax Tinzs. In a Series of eight 


Becond P ‘Charch, 8t. Loais. 
 Lowis, 1855, Keith & Woods. 12mo, pp. 220. . 
_ Dr. Rice, as is well known, is one of the most ob- 
servant, sound, and sagacious ministers in the Pres- 
byterian Church, who keeps himself thoroughly 
posted up in all matters of controversy, 
and who never aiks the public attention without 
having something valuable to communicate. In the 
volume before us, he touches on subjects of great in- 
terest, and although some of his positions may be 
disputed, no one will deny that they are plausibly 
maintained, and that his conclusions are the result 
of careful examination. He addresses himself to the 
verious topics with a directness, intelligence, and 
clearness, which must insure many readers. We 
can afford no compressed analysis, as the whole dis- 
cussion is condensed; but to give an inkling of his 
Object, we subjoin a list of the subjects treated, which 
are, the approaching epoch, the downfall of Roman- 
ism, the downfall of Mahommedanism, the overthrow 
of infidelity, the state and prospects of the Church 
Catholic, mission of the United States, the millen- 
nium, the end of the world. 


Eurtr Veunon; or Filial Piety Exemplified. By 
Mrs. Drammond. New York, 1855, Robert Car- 
ter & Brothers; Philadelphia, William S.& Alfred 
Martien. 12mo, pp. 330. 
» To illustrate and enforce the excellence of filial 
piety, a virtue, by the way, fur too rare in our day, 
the author has chosen examples of a positive and 
negative kind, which she hes skilfully interwoven 
in a well-told tale. A religious tone pervades the 
volume, 


Tas Rossatsontan Srstsm. The whole French 
Language. By T. Robertson, author of « Nou- 
veau cours Pratiyue, Analytique, Theorique et 

. Synthetique de Langue Anglaise,” &c. Edited 
by Louis Ernst. New York, 1855, Roe, Lockwood 
§ Sons. 12mo, pp. 605. 


Ket ro rae Fuenca Lanovace. By T. 

' Robertson. Edited by Louis Ernst. Same pub- 
lishers, _12mo, pp. 107. 
_ While we distrust empyrica! promises to teach 
languages in few lessons, and with but little trouble 
to the learner, we nevertheless are not so attached to 
old methods of instruction as to disbelieve in all pro- 
posed improvements. Such an examination as we 
have been able to give Professor Robertson’s system, 
inclines us to think favourably of it in general. It 
is not a mere phrase book. It gradually unfolds to the 
stodent the genius of the language, and renders its 
study pleasing to the tyro; and although its title 
may be too, comprehensive, it still has merit which 
should secure attention. The student who shall go 
carefully over the volume, will find himself in pos- 
session of a good knowledge of the French, to which 
he may add indefinitely by reading and conveisa- 
tion. 

Youne Mex Apmonrsatn, in a Series of Lectures. 
By Joseph P. Thompson, Pastor of the Broadway 
Tabernacle Church. New York, 1855, Anson D. 
F. Randolph. 12mo, pp. 339. 

We gave our cordial commendation to these per- 
suasive, earnest, and forcible admonitions to youth, 
en their first appearance. This second edition, 
somewhat enlarged, has become necessary from the 
frequent calls made for the volume. 


Fosren’s Fiast Parnciries or Carmistnrr. II- 
lustrated by a Series of the most recently discov- 
- ered and brilliant Experiments known to the 
Science. Adapted specially for Classes. New 
York, 1855, Harper & Brothers. 12mo, pp. 136. 
As a practical, experimental, elementary treatise, 
this volume has great merit. The author does not 
that it should su more elaborate 
works on the subject; but that it should ‘supply a 
desideratum in furnishing a view of the elements of 
Chemistry, with the directions and diagrams for il- 
lustrating the subject by the most brilliant experi 
ments. We see it stated in a note, that James R. 
Chilton of New York, can, for the small sum of 
twenty-three dollars, furnish, neatly packed, a very 
adequate chemical apparatas for classes. 


von raz in Suburb and Country; 

the Villa, the Mansion, and the Cottage, adapted 
~ to American climate and wants. With examples, 
_ showing how to alter and remodel old buildings, 
_ Ina series of one hundred original designs. By 

Gervase Wheeler, Architect, author of « Raral 

Homes,” &c. New York, 1855, Charles Scribner. 

12mo, pp. 443. 

Mr. Wheeler has already been before the public 
as an architectural author, and was prepared a year 
since to claim attention in another and more elabor- 
ate work on homes for the people, the manuscript 
and drawings for which were destroyed by fire, 
thus destroying the labour of two years. He philo- 
‘wophically remarks that the evil was not an unmiti- 
gated one, as he thas had time to acquire a maturer 
experience for the preparation of this beautiful, and, 
as we regard it, very useful work. His study has 
been to furnish models for convenient, tasteful, and 
even elegant suburban and country dwellings, from 
the lowest to a high cost, and to afford all the ne- 
cessary information for their construction. As he 
speaks intelligently on the subject, his book is a 
pleasant one to read, even by those who have not yet 
the means of carrying his directions into execution. 
We should like to see such books wide-spread, as 
our national architecture needs improvement. We 
have not yet seen a good and cheep work devoted 
to chureh architecture, although such a one is much 
needed. 


The Messrs. Harpers of New York, have pub- 
lished No. 6 of their admirable story books, by Jacob 
Abbott. It is entitled « Emma, or the Three Mis- 
fortunes of a Belle.” It is handsomely illustrated, 
as usual. 

PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 

We have received a sensible and well written ad- 
‘dress by the Rev. Benjamin 8S. Schneck, at the com- 
mencement of Boalsburg Academy, Pennsylvania, 
Sp What good Educa- 

We have before us a second Letter by Dr. Har- 

wey to Dr, Tyler,on Human Ability and Inability. 
Ie ia, of course, able and well argued. 
: New Monthly for May is a rich num- 
ber in all respects. In it we have the conclusion 
of Headley’s thrilling narrative of the Darien Ex- 
ploring Expedition. 


What.a woman should be alphabetically. 
—A woman should be amiable, benevolent, 
charitable, domestic, economical, forgiving, 

é honest, industrious, j ous, 
nd,‘ loving, modest, neat, obedient, plea- 
sant, quiet, reflecting, sober, tender, urbane, 
‘Virtuous, wise, exemplary, yielding, and zeal- 


ous. 
hollow-hearted, rude, jadieh, 

me, rap tive, un- 
reasonable, vain, extravagant, yawning, or 


‘To thy sheltering arms we give. 


Wil thou love Ber still, when her changeful eyes 


Thow wilt love her still? then our dearest one 
-’ We give to thy loving arms. 
Remember, for thee does she smiling leave 
. The friends of her early days— 
No longer to meet their approving looks, 
Nor their fond, praise. 
Forgive her, then, if the tears fall fast, 
And promise to love her well, 
«I will love her still, 
With right good will!” 
Thou wilt love her still! then with peaceful trust 
. We our sobbing sorrows quell. 
When her father is dead, and the emerald sod 
Lies soft on her mother’s breest— , 
When her brother's voice is no longer heard, 
And her sister’s hushed to rest— 
Wilt thou love her still? for to thee she looks, 
Her star on life’s troubled sea! 
“TI will love her still, 
Through good and ill!” 
With marriage vow on her youthful lip, 
Then we give our child to thee! 


The Bartholomew Massacre. 
PERILS OF A LADY. 


The memorable morning of the 24th of 
August 1572, had dawned upon Paris, 
when & maid-servant, who had just returned 
from the city, rushed into the bedroom of 
her mistréss—the youthful widow of a brave 
soldier— and in accents of terror made 
known to her that a general massacre of 
the Huguenots had commenced. The lady 
hastily arose, args. “The will of God 
be done; let us look to him for protection!” 
and having partially dressed, she stepped 
hurriedly to the window. The street was a 
troubled scene, for the whole population 
was in commotion; and many companies of 
soldiers were there, and all had white cross- 
es on their hats. “I will send to my 
mother to learn what is going forward,” 
said she, and accordingly a messenger was 
despatched for this purpose. The Bishop 
of Senlis, who was this lady’s uncle, direct- 
ed her to remove her valuables, and prom- 
ised to send some one to protect her; but 
in the meanwhile he was informed that his 
brother, M. Charles Chevalier, Lord of 
Eprunes, had fallen a victim, and he forgot 
his niece. Indeed, he was arrested himself, 
but on making the sign of the cross he escap- 
ed. After waiting for about half an hour, and 
seeing that the tumult was increasing, our 
heroine sent her daughter in the arms of a 
female servant to the house of a relative, 
and shortly afterwards she proceeded there 
herself. “Where is the cursed Huguenot?” 
shouted the foremost of a band of the ser- 
vants of the Duke of Guise to the landlord 
of the lodgings which she had just quitted. 
“Yes,” yelled another, “to-day we are 
weeding out the heretics; so be quick, for 
we have much to do.” 

After a fruitless search, they sent to the 
house of the lady’s mother, disthe to pre- 
serve both the life and property of her 
daughter for a hundred crowns—an offer 
which was, however, declined. The lodg- 
ings were pillaged. In her place of con- 
cealment this heroic woman remained till 
Tuesday, with more than forty others, thtir 
protector sending for provisions to another 

t of the town, and her husband, M. de 
Danvers, remaining at the door of the house 
to say a passing word to the chief actors in 
the massacre who passed that way. 

glorious festival this, M. de Pereure,” 
said a lord of the court, as he went by with 
a band of infuriated followers; ‘how is it 
that you are not helping to celebrate it?’”’ 

“Such zealous Catholics as yourself, my 
lord, render my feeble service unnecessary.” 

But M. de Pereure was suspected, and 
his house was ordered to be searched. This 
order dispersed the concealed Huguenots ; 
our heroine was then placed in an empty 
loft with a female attendant. ‘Mercy! 
for the love of God, mercy!” shrieked a 
tender maiden from an adjoining street ; and 
mingled with this piercing cry arose the con- 
fused voices of men, women, and children, 
and the brutal shoutings of their murder- 
ers. How harrowing were the feelings of 
that concealed mother, who was now sepa- 
rated from her child, and was trembling 
lest she should fall into the hands of those 
ruthless ruffians who were deluging the 
streets with blood ! 

It soon became necessary to seek another 
asylum, and our heroine went to the house 
of a blacksmith, who had married a maid- 
servant of her mother’s, in the hope that 
if the wife pitied, the husband would not 
molest her. Here she spent a night. “Come, 
madam, give up your cursed notions, and 
g° to mass without any more ado,” said the 

lacksmith. 

“ But I cannot—I dare not.” 

““Q, but a walk in the streets will con- 
vert you, madam, in quick time.” 

“No; I have seen some of the dreadful 
sights, and I am unaltered; I must either 
escape or die, for I cannot recant.” 

““What a stupid, pig-headed set of curs 
these Huguenots are!” observed the man 
to his wife, as he turned over several arti- 
cles from a pile of booty plundered from 
the houses of the sufferers, which was lying 
on the floor. 

On the following day she was conducted 
to the house of M Tambonneau, and con- 
cealed in his study. ‘ Alas! madam,”’ said 
he, the day after her arrival, “a search is 
ordered, and you are not safe here.” 

Accordingly, at midnight she removed to 
the house of a corn merchant. Here she 
stayed five days. In this place of conceal- 
ment a new trial befel her, a cousin being 
employed to prevail on her to go to mass. 
“But, Charlotte, your brothers have gone,” 
said she, “and surely their example and 
your mother’s advice should outweigh your 
own opinion. 

“T know, Marie, that it is my duty to 
comply with my mother’s wishes whenever 
I can; but in this case I cannot; my mind 
is made up; and, by the grace of God, I 
will never go to mass.” 

“ But, Charlotte, consider; your child re- 
quires your care, and forits sake you might 
give way in this trifling matter. 

“ Marie, do not tear my heart by speak- 
ing about my child. It is no trifling mat- 
ter; heaven and hell are not trifies; and I 
cannot comply.” 

Thus ended their conversation on this 
subject. In this retreat, too, she encoun- 
tered a new danger, for beneath her was an 
apartment occupied by a Roman Catholic 
lady, so that she dared not to walk about 
for fear of being heard, nor could she light 
acandle. Her food was brought in small 
quantities concealed under an apron. Her 
mother sent to inform her that she should 
be compelled to return her daughter to her. 
“Then, with her in my arms, we will perish 
together !’’ was the heroic reply. 

rom this place of concealment she pro- 
A in a boat that was going to 
Sens. In it she had as fellow- ugers, 
two monks, a priest, two merchants, and 
their wives. At Tournellas their 
were demanded, and she had none. ‘She 
is a Huguenot, and must be drowned !” 

“Come out of the boat!’ —were the 
sounds which greeted her ears. 

“Take me to the house of M. de Vo 


non—he will answer for me,” she replied; 


and accordingly two soldiers were despatch- 
ed with her to the house of the person she 
had named. Fortunately, they remained 
below whilst she went up stairs. “ Ah, 


madame,” exclaimed M. de Voysenon, “have 
you come to take refuge under my roof?” 

_ down, monsieur, I beseech you 
and may Godensble you to deliver me from 


the soldiers below, who suspect me of being 
a Huguenot.” 
M. de Voysenon descended. “TI assure 


you,” said he to the soldiers, “that I have 
often seen this lady at the house of Madame 


a Catholic.” 
“That may be, monsieur, but it is the lady 
herself, and not Madame d’Eprunes, that 


we are inquiring about.” 

A respectable woman who was passing, 
learning what was going forward, inquired 
what t wished to do with the lady. 
“By heaven!” they replied, “this is a 
Huguenot, and must He drowned ; for we see 
how terrified she is.”” . 

“You know me,” quickly answered the 
female; “Iam no Huguenot; I go every 
day to mass; but I am so frightened, that 
a these eight days past I have been in a 

er 


“ And I, yea, all of us, have been no lit- 
tle agitated,”’ replied one of the soldiers with 
an oath. | 

They took her back to the boat, observ- 
ing, “Had you been a man, you would not 
have escaped so easily.” At the time of 
this arrest the lodging which she had quit- 
ted was santediell, so that her escape was 
most providentially timed. When they ar- 
rived at their place of sleeping, the monks 
and the merchants chuckled over the mas- 
sacre of the Protestants. ‘‘ What a happy 
riddance !”’ observed one of the monks; 
“the heretic Huguenots have received their 
death-blow at last.” ‘‘ Yes,” replies one of 
the merchants, “we shall have but little 
trouble from them for the future, I hope.” 
‘“< Hope! there can be nodoubt that the curs- 
ed heresy will be exterminated,” said the 
monk. “By St. Denis, this lady’s voice 
smacks like that of a Huguenot,’ observed 
another. 

On quitting the river, she lodged in dis- 
guise in a country village, where she nar- 
rowly escaped the soldiers, who hunted their 
victims like bloodhounds. She then went 
to the estate of her grandmother, and from 
thence to the house of her eldest brother, 
who had consented to go to mass. His con- 
science, however, was ill at ease, and his 
sister’s arrival increased his anxiety; she 
resolved, however, to relieve him of her 
presence as soon as possible. Scantily pro- 
vided with money and clothing, she proceed- 
ed to Sedan, which she reached on the first 
of November. Here, at last, she found 
numerous friends, who received her with 
— and supplied her with every com- 

ort. 

The heroine of the story was Madame de 
Fouqueres, who subsequently became the 
wife 6f Philip de Mornay, Lord of Plessis 
Marly, a distinguished Huguenot, who him- 
self happily escaped to England on this oc- 
casion. 

Let us learn from the record of this lady’s 
sufferings, to be grateful that we are not 
under the iron grasp of Papal despotism, 
and to detest the spirit of persecution.— Lei- 
sure Hours. 


The Doctor and his Horse. 


Studious persons are sometimes surpris- 
ingly ignorant how to act on ordinary occa- 
sions. A Scottish paper says that Dr. Chal- 
mers came home one evening on horseback, 
and, as neither the man who had the charge 
of his horse nor the key of the stable could 
be found, he was for some time not a little 
puzzled where to find a og wed residence 
for the animal. At last he fixed on the 
— as the fittest place he could think of 
or the purpose; and, having led the horse 
thither, he placed it on the garden walk. 
When his sister, who had also been from 
home, returned, and was told that the key 
of the stable could not be found, she in- 
quired what had been done with the horse. 

“T took it to the garden,” said the doc- 
tor. 

“To the garden!” she exclaimed; “ then 
all our flower and vegetable beds will be 
destroyed.” 

“Don’t be afraid of that,” said the doc- 
tor, “for I took particular care to place the 
horse on the garden walk.” 

“And did you really imagine,” rejoined 
the sister, “that he would remain there?” 

‘‘T have no doubt of it,” said the doctor; 
“for so sagacious an animal as the horse 
could not fail to be aware of the propriety 
of refraining from injuring the products of 
the garden.” 

“T am afraid,” said Miss Chalmers, 
“that you will think less favourably of the 
discretion of the horse when you have seen 
the garden.” 

“To decide the controversy by an appeal 
to facts, they went to the garden, and found, 
from the ruthless devastation which the 
trampling and rolling of the animal had 
spread over every part of it, that the natural 
philosophy of the horse was a subject with 
which the lady was far more accurately ac- 
quainted than her learned brother. 

“T never could have imagined,” said the 
doctor, “‘that horses were such senseless 
animals.” 


Death of a Christian Soldier. 


Captain Vicars, of the 97th regiment, 
was the son of a widowed mother, who placed 
a Bible in his hand, at parting, when he 
entered the army at seventeen years of age. 
He was highly connected. 

On his way to the West Indies, with his 
regiment, he mislaid and lost his Bible; 
and five years passed without an answer to 
a pious mother’s prayers. But-‘one day, 
entering the room of a brother officer, he 
opened a Bible which laid on the table, and 
his eye fixed on the words, “The blood of 
Jesus Christ, his Son, cleanseth us from all 
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“Tf this be true for me,” he said, “ by 
the grace of God, I will live henceforth as 
a man cleansed by the blood of Christ should 
live.” The next morning he purchased a 
Bible for himself, and kept it open on his 
table, as the new “‘colours” under which he 
would fight. 

By some of his companions, as is usual 
with so sudden a conversion, he was charged 
with hypocrisy; by others, called a Metho- 
dist. Amidst considerable opposition, for 
several months, he still maintained his 
ground. He then began to be much hon- 
oured, which is also the usual result of con- 
sistency. He lived as a man who deeply 
felt his obligation to his Saviour. 

Whilst his regiment was in Greece last 


autumn, cholera and fever raged amongst 


them for some weeks. ‘‘ Brave men,” he 
wrote, “who would have marched firmly to 
the cannon’s mouth, quailed before the un- 
seen foe;’”’ and in about thirty days one 
hundred and twenty died. Captain Vicars 
spent his days, and often his nights, in the 
hospitals, reading the word of life and pray- 
ing with the sick and dying. As funeral 
after funeral took place, he was by the open 
graves, beseeching the soldiers around to 
prepare to meet their God; and telling them 
that “‘God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto himself, not imputing their tres- 
passes unto them.” ‘‘Q, pray for my poor 
regiment,” he wrote, “that they may come 
to Jesus and have life;” and closed that 
letter with these words :—* Should I never 
write again, remember my only hope—my 
only confidence—my only assurance—is in 
the cross of Jesus Christ, my Saviour; in 
the certainty that ‘his blood cleanseth from 
all sin;’ words as precious to me now as 
when first made to my soul ‘the power of 
God unto salvation.’ ”’ 

In the month of November last, the 97th 
landed in the Crimea; whence, in the midst 
of fatigue, hardship, 4nd privation, his let- 
ters were as remarkable for their cheerful 
tone and manly, soldier-like spirit, as for 
their deep and humble piety. Again, he 
found ample opportunities of bidding the 
dying “Behold the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sins of the world.” 

He was greatly beloved by his men; and 


around, wri hands. 

“Fear not for me,” he wrote not 
ago, “I am safe in my Saviour’s arms; 
know it—I feel it—for life or for death.” 


precious to my heart and soul.’”’ 
“He was permitted to die, illustrating his 
favourite maxim, that “a soldier of the 
eross should be the best soldier of his Queen 
and country.” | 

“What could be more glorious, devoted, 
or noble, than his death!’’ writes a brother 
officer, after describing the attack of the 
enemy, and its repulse by detachments of 
the 97th, and the victory which crowned 
their efforts. | 

It appears from the details given by this 
officer, which correspond with Lord Raglan’s 
brief notices, that “Captain Vicars himself 
waf the first to discover that the advancing 
body on the flank of the trenches was not 
one of French, as we sup , but was, in 
fact, the enemy;” and that by his skilful 
arrangement of the detachment under his 
command, and cool, intrepid courage, he 
saved the British army an immense oon of 
life. The French, who were, according to 
Lord Raglan’s despatch, ‘‘ momentarily dis- 
—— of their parallel,” lost about five 

undred men; whilst the English, who were 

thus enabled to maintain their ground out- 
side the trench, lost only sixty. My be- 
loved young friend, therefore, lost his life 
in preserving the lives of his countrymen. 
And I am reminded of his own words, 
shortly before he left us for the East—then 


spoken in reference to secking the spiritual 
life of his fellow soldiers—‘“I wish to go to 
the seat of war, not to destroy men’s fives, 
but to save them.” ; 


Meals in the Thirteenth Century.. 


In the thirteenth century the two chief 
meals were dinner and supper, the first at 
nine in the morning, the supper at five in 
the afternoon.. The. greatest luxury and 
magnificence were displayed at those re- 
pasts, and the side tables were highly orna- 
mented, and covered with various fermented 
liquors, as mead, ale, beer, and, above all, 
rich wines of English growth. At the 
celebration in London of the marriage of 
Richard, Earl of Cornwall, and Cincia, 
daughter of Redmond, Earl of Provence 
(A. D. 1248), there were above thirty 
thousand dishes served at the marriage 
dinner. An unlimited hospitality reigned 
in the castles of great barons; their gates 
were ever open to strangers of condition, as 
well as their own vassals, friends, and fol- 
lowers. It is evident that the immense 
halls to be seen in the remains of ancient 
structures, were built to accommodate vast 
numbers of guests of all ranks; and the 
little window above, opening from a recess 
of the state apartment, was evidently in- 
tended in order that the guests should be 
seen assembling, before the lord of the man- 
sion and persons of dignity went down to 
the common repast. In the middle of each 
table stood a large salt-cellar, and it was a 
mark of distinction whether a person sat 
above or below the salt. Particular care 
was taken to place the guests according to 
their rank. 


Toe Buiack Raspserry —I have often 
wondered why farmers do not cultivate a 
reater variety of fruits in their gardens. 
n addition to what is generally cultivated, 
I would mention the ‘black raspberry—a 
small fruit, well known in most parts of the 
United States. It grows wild by the sides 
of fences, edges of forests, &c.; but common 
as it is, and delicious as is the fruit, but 
few think of cultivating it.. H. Perry of 
Porter has a fine lot of twenty-five or thirty 
bushes, which for the past three seasons 
have yielded a good supply for hie gm 
table, some for his friends and neighbours, 
and also to dry for future use, and richly 
paying for the little trouble they cost. He 
took them from the forest and other places, 
in the fall of the year, and planted them in 
his garden. This, any one will see, is at- 
tended with no expense, and very little 
trouble. It may be done in the spring. 
They may be set along the sides of fences, 
as this situation appears to be the most 
natural for them. Give the black raspberry 
a trial, and you will not reget it.—Rural 
New Yorker. 


Toe Wuite BLackBerry.—The white 
blackberry is a most vigorous grower, often 
attaining a height of tenfeet. It is a much 
more prolific bearer than the common variety 
of field blackberry, the buds being set on 
the stalks in the immediate vicinity of each 
other, there being generally not more than 
the distance of two inches between them, 
and each bud having but two spurs instead 
of one, as in the case with the latter. The 
berries are of large size, amber coloured, 
and possessing a flavour remarkably rich 
and sweet. There is no difficulty whatever 
attending its cultivation; all that is essen- 
tially requisite being a rich, light, and mod- 
erately warm soil, and copious and sustained 
supply of forest leaves and scrapings. A 
compost formed of these, with a small! quan- 
tity of gypsum, and frequent hoeings to 
lighten the soil, and prevent the radication 
and growth of weeds, will almost invariably 
secure success in the cultivation of this 
valuable fruit. The original cultivator of 
this fruit in this country is Mr. J. 8. Need- 
ham of Danvers, Massachusetts. The white 
blackberry and black raspberry are both 
valuable fruits, and should have a place in 
evepy fruit and kitchen-garden in tae land. 
—N. E. Farmer. | 


To MAKE PRIME VINEGAR.—A corres- 
pondent of the Ohio Cultivator vouches for 
the merit of the following recipe for making 
vinegar :—Take and mix one quart of mo- 
lasses, three gallons of rain water, and one 
pint of yeast. Let it ferment and stand for 
four weeks, and you will have the best of 
vinegar. . 

THe or SuN-FLOWER SEED.— 
Fowls, it is well known, require meat in the 
winter, to supply the place of bugs and 
worms, which they can procure for them- 
selves in summer; but while steak is a 
shilling a pound, it is rather a dear luxury 
to buy meat for the long-legged Celestials. 
Sun-flower seed will answer nearly as well 
in supplying the oleaginous matter. It is 
not only useful for fowls, but is far better 
for horses, cattle, sheep, swine, &c. than the 
ordinary food, and is far cheaper, as it is 
easily cultivated, and produces more to the 
acre than most of the cereal grain. The 
oil is also valuable for lamps, as it is clear, 
thin, and inodorous when burned, and is 
even pleasant to the taste. Whether it 
might not be made a substitute for oil, in 
culinary purposes, has not yet been tested. 


Turninc out Stock Earty. — Most 
farmers greatly injure their pastures by 
turning their stock out upon them too early. 
They ought to wait till the ground has be- 
come so firm and compact that the cattle 
will not poach on it; and the grass should 
be sufficiently high to give them a good bite, 
without being obliged to gnaw down to the 
roots. Woodland pastures are the only ex- 
ception to this rule. On these no matter 
how early stock is turned. The grass here 
is not so valuable as on open lands, and the 
leaves still on the ground of the previous 
year’s forest growth, are generally sufficient 
to prevent its being poached ; besides, it is 
necessary to turn out — on such pastures, 
in order to give the stock the benefit of the 
browse. hen the early grass is eaten off 
too soon, it leaves the roots exposed to spring 
frosts; and if dry weather follows, the pasture 
will searcely recover allsummer. But let the 
grass get a thick start, and then if not 
overstocked, it will keep growing till late in 
autumn, unless it happens to be particularly 
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owing lands should never be pastured in 
the spring; the hay crop suffers sadly if 
they are.— Amer. Agriculturist. 


To MAKE TovcH Beer TenpEr.—To 
those who have worn down their teeth mas- 
ticating poor old tough cow beef, we will 
say that carbonate of soda will be found a 
remedy for the evil. Cut your steaks the 
day before using into slices about two inches 
thick, rub them over with a small quantity 
of soda, wash off next morning, cut it into 
suitable thickness, and cook to notion. The 
same process will answer for fowls, legs of 
mutton, &c. Try it, all who love delicious, 
tender dishes of meat.— Boston Cultivator. 


For the Presbyterian. 
JAMIE. 
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«¢ He shall gather the lambs with his arm, and carry 
| them in his bosom.” 
It was a glorious autumn eve, 
The stars were in the sky, 
When Jamie sought his mother’s knee, 
And met her loving eye. 


“Now, tell me, won’t you please, mamma, 
Some story sweet and true? 

I dearly love this hour to come, 
So I can be with you.” 


The mother heard the voice; she drew 
The little pleader near ; | 

And, wrapped within her loving arm, 
He smiled without a fear. 


And then she told him of a land, 
Where long, long years ago, 

A mother watched her boy with love 
That only mothers know. 


How he was always kind and good, 
Nor gave his mother grief; 

But sought in every childish way 
To minister relief. 


How he grew up to manhood’s years 
Still good and kind and wise; 

He healed the sick, he raised the dead, 
And opened sightless eyes. 


How many gathered where he went, 
And lingered near his side; 

With loving hearts they followed him, 
Their Master, Friend, and Guide. 


And what a precious name he bore, 
- His own expressive choice— 
The Shepherd who should call his sheep, 
And they should hear his voice! 


He promised he would guard them well 
From every foe and snare, 

And never lose a single one 
Entrusted to his care. 


But, lest the while the sheep went on, 
The lambs should faint and tarry, 

He said he’d take them in his arms, 
And in his bosom carry. 


So, while he dearly loved the sheep 
That followed in the way, 

The lambs were folded to his breast, 
That they might never stray. 


And now, though he has left the earth, 
Has gone to be above, 

He watches yet his chosen lambs 
With gentlest, tenderest love. 


He casts out none who come to him, 
Though they be old and gray; 

But loves the little ones the best, 
Who come in childhood’s day. 


Then Jamie raised his tearful eyes, 
Mamma, his lamb J’d be; 

And listen ever to the voice 
With which he calleth me.” 


So, as the weeks went quickly by, 
He grew more meek and mild; 

And sought, with earnest prayer, to be 
Like Jesus, when a child; : 


Till, on one tearful spring-time day, 
The Saviour called him home; 

And, to the voice he loved so well, 
The child replied, “ I come.” 


The mother laid him in the grave, | 
But while she left him there, 

She knew her precious lamb was safe 
Within the Shepherd’s care. 


And as she went her lonely way, 
’Mid tears, her thanks were given 
To Him who gathered home her child 
To be with him in heaven. 
Granpma Saran. 


THE ROOSTER’S LETTER. 


“ Jerry, have the hens been attended to?” in- 
quired Mrs. Preston, as the boys were about 
starting from home. 

“TI don’t know—lI haven’t fed them,” replied 

Jerry. 
“ You ought to know whether they are seen 
to or not; it’s your business to take care of 
them,” said his mother. ‘Don’t you go off 
this morning till you have fed them. You 
ought to have done it an hour ago.” 

The care of the fowls had been committed tu 
Jerry, but he did not feel much interest in 
them, and needed to be reminded of his duty 
pretty often. More than once the hens had 
been without food and water nearly a whole 
day, because he forgot to attend to them. Jer- 
ry now went back, in obedience to his mother, 
and gave the fowls their usual allowance of 
corn, and a vessel of fresh water. He also 
looked into the nests to see if there were any 
new-laid eggs; and he was not a little sur- 
prised to find in one of them a small billet, 
neatly folded up, and addressed “ Zo Master 
Jerry.’ He looked at it a moment and tried to 
imagine what it could be; then he opened it 
and read the following, which was neatly writ- 
ten with a pencil: 

“Tue Henroost, June 12th. 

“ Master Jerry—I have determined to write 
you a few words in behalf of my dear suffering 
family. The sun is scorching hot, and yet we 
have not got a drop of water to save us from 
parching up. My poor biddies have been walk- 
ing back and forth all day, panting for water, 
and calling forit as plain as they could speak; but 
all in vain. We have received our food at very 
irregular times too, and sometimes we have 
had to keep a fast nearly allday. If I were the 
only sufferer, I would say nothing about it. 
But I cannot bear to see my poor flock dying 
by inches in this way. Do take pity on us, 
and see that we have plenty of corn and water 
hereafter. Some of my family, who pride 
themselves on being good layers, complain that 
since you have kept us in such narrow quarters 
they cannot find any thing to make their egg 
shells of. Now, if you would give us some old 
burnt bones, pounded up fine, or a little lime, 
once in a while, I do not think you will lose 
any thing by it. And as you will not let us 
go out to scratch for ourselves, what is the rea- 
son that you cannot dig us a few worms ovca- 
sionally? It would be a great treat tous. I 
hope you will heed my suggestions. If you do 
not, I can assure you of two things: you won’t 
have many eggs this summer, and fat chickens 
will be a scarce article in this neighbourhood 
next thanksgiving time. But Mrs. Yellowneck 
has just laid an egg, and I must help her cackle 
over it; so I will not write any thing more at 
present, but sign myeelf, 

* Your faithful, but afflicted 
* Rooster.” 


‘The Bible in Schools, 


D’Aubigné tells an affecting hi of 
tion for reading the Bible:—*“ There 
ived at Coventry a little band of serious 


Christians—four shoe-makers, a glover, a 
hosier, and a widow named Smith—who 


ve their children a pious education. The 
ranciscans were annoyed, that laymen, 
and even a woman should dare meddle with 
religious instruction. On Ash-Wednesday, 
1519, Simon Morton, the Bishop’s gunner 
Spprehended them all, men, women, and 
children. On the following Friday, the 
parents were taken to the Abbey of Mack- 
stock, about six miles from Coventry, and 
the children to the Greyfriar’s Convent. 
‘Let us see what heresies you have been 
taught?’ said Friar Stafford to the intimi- 
dated little ones.. The poor children con- 
fessed they had been taught in English the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed, and the 
Ten Commandments. On hearing this, 
Stafford told them angrily, ‘I forbid you, 
unless you wish to be burnt, as your par- 
ents will be, to have any thing to to with the 
Pater, the Credo, or the Ten Command- 
ments in English.’ Five weeks after this, 
the men were condemned to be burnt alive ; 
but the judges had compassion on the 
widow, because of her young family, for 
she was their only support, and they let 
her It was night; Morton offered to 
see Dame Smith home. She took his arm, 
and they threaded the dark and narrow 
streets of Coventry. ‘Eh, eh!’ said the 
apparitor, on a sudden, ‘what have we 
here?’ He heard, in fact, the noise of paper 
rubbing against something. ‘What have 
you got there?’ he continued, dropping her 
arm, and putting his hand up her sleeve, 
from which he drew outa parchment. Ap- 
proaching a window, whence issued the faint 
rays of a lamp, he examined the mysterious 
scroll, and found it to contain the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed, and the Ten 
Commandments in English. ‘O, O, sir- 
rah,’ said he, ‘come along. As good now 
as another time.’ Then seizing the poor 
widow by the arm, he dragged her before 
the Bishop. Sentence of death was im- 
mediately pronounced on her; and on the 
4th of April, Dame Smith, Robert Hol- 
chetts Archer and Hawkins, Thomas Bond 
Wrysham and Langsdale, were burnt alive 
at Coventry, in the little park, for the crime 
of teaching their children the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Apostles’ Creed, and the Ten Command- 
ments of God.” 


The Art of being Happy. 


It is not great wealth nor high station 
which makes a man happy. Many of the 
most wretched beings on earth have both. 
‘But it is a radiant, sunny spirit, which 
knows how to bear little trials and to enjoy 
little comforts, and which thus extracts 
happiness from every incident of life. 
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The Select Works of the Rev. Thomas Watson, 
comprising his celebrated Body of Divinity, in a 
Series of Lectures on the Shorter Catechism, and 
various Sermons and Treatises. Price $2. 

The Saint’s Inheritance ; or, the World to Come. 
By Henry F. Hill, Geneseo, New York. $1. 

Sabbath Morning Readings on the Book of Exo- 
dus. By the Rev. John Cumming, D. D. 75 cts. 

Sabbath Evening Readings on St. Luke. By the 
same author. 75 cents. . 

Louis Fourteenth, and the Writers of his Age. 
Being a Course of Lectures delivered (in French) to 
a Select Audience in New York.“ By the Rev. J. F. 
Astié. Introduction and Translation by the Rey. 
E. N. Kirk. $1. 

The Englishwoman in Russia ; Impressions of the 
Society and Manners of the Russians at Home. B 
a Lady, ten years resident in that country. Wit 
illustrations. $1.12. 

A Boy’s Adventures in the Wilds of Australia; or 
Herbert’s Note Book. By William Howitt. With 
illustrations. 75 cents. 

The Story of the Peasant-Boy Philosopher; or, 
** A Child Gathering Pebbles on the Sea-Shore.’? 
By Henry Mayhew. 75 cents. 

Ironthorpe; the Pioneer Preacher. By Paul 
Creyton, author of Father Brighthopes,” Mar- 
tin Merrivale,”? &c. 50 cts. 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, lst Bookstore above Sixth, 
may 6—3t Philadelphia. 


HE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY.— 
CHARTER Bui_pine, Office 
south-east corner Third and Chestnut streets.—Cap- 
ITAL, ascertained value of Premiums and Assets, 
January Ist, 1855, $1,240,629.06.—The eminent 
success which has resulted to this Company arises 
chiefly from its distinctive and simple plan of opera- 
tion, combining stability with security, perpetuity 
and availability. Annual Dividends convertible in 
cash, or appropriated to the payment of premiums. 
Premium payments quarterly, &c., see Prospectus. 
In the Savine Funp Derargtment, Money is re- 
ceived paity. Also, Monpay Evenines on de- 
posit, in large or small sums, on which interest is 
allowed of rive ren cent. This is the oldest five 
per cent, interest paying Company in the City and 
State. Money paid back without notice, as usual. 
DIRECTORS. 


Stephen R. Crawford, Paul B. Goddard, M.D. 
Ambrose W. Thompson, Lawrence Johnson, 
Benjamin W. Tingley, George McHenry, 


Jacob L. Florance, James Devereux, 
William M. Godwin, Gustavus English. 
Stepnen R. Caawrorp, President. 
Lawrence Jounson, Vice-President. 
Cuaaces G. Imtay, Sec’y and Treasurer, 
Actuarny—Pliny Fisk. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
Paul B. Goddard, M.D., Alexander C. Hart, M.D. 
[n attendance at the Office of the Company, 
daily from 11 o’clock, A. M., to 2 o’clock, P. M. 
oct 26—ly 


EW FOR SALE.—An eligible Pew in the Seventh 
Presbyterian Church (South Penn Square) on 
Broad street above Chestnut, Philadelphia. Apply 
to JAMES OTTERSON, Jr. 
No. 12 North Seventh street, Philadel phia. 
ap 21—4t* 


EW HARDY PASSION FLOWER.—B. M. 
Watson, Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, has lately received from France a 
species of Passion Flower, which proves perfectly 
hardy in the Northern and Eastern States, having 
stood two winters here without any protection what- 
ever, and is now (July 20th) in full bloom. It is one 
of the most vigorous runners in cultivation, making 
shoots of fifteen feet in length in a single season, 
and continues its bloom till very severe frosts. Its 
rich palmate foilage, and curious and splendid flow- 
ers, which are delightfully perfumed, appear in 
constant succession for several months. The very 
singular appearance of the Passion Flower in the 
arrangement of its stamens in the form of a cross, 
and its triple crown, have suggested the idea of its 
being emblematic of the passion of Jesus Christ. 
This pleasing association renders it a very suitable 
plant for the Cemetery. Plants, $1 each. One 
dozen finest hardy running vines, suitable for the 
iazza, border, or page 4 $4. One dozen fine 
lardy running Roses, in al! colours, best named 
sorts, $4. IrishIvy, good plants, $4 per dozen. 

N. B. A full descriptive Catalogue, embracing 
every plant and gree required for che garden, green- 
house, nursery, or orchard, will be sent gratis, on 
application, and post-paid, on receipt of one post- 
age stamp. Carriage of plants paid to Bostca 
or New York. sep 9—9m* 


AMPS, CHANDELIERS, &c.—Cornelius, Baker 
& Co., Manufacturers of Lamps, Chandeliers, 
Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No. 176 Chestnut street; 
Manufactory, No. 181 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—ly 


UNGENER’S WORKS.— Recently published, 

The Preacher and the King; or, Bourdaloue 

in the Court of Louis XIV. Being an account of 

that distinguished Era. Translated from the French 

of L. Bungener. Paris, fourteenth edition. With 

an Introduction, by the Rev. George Potts, D. D., 
New York. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

The Priest and the Huguenot ; or, Persecution in 
the Age of Louis XV. Part I.—A Sermon at Court. 
Part II.—A Sermon in the City. Part III.—A Ser- 
mon in the Desert. Translated from the French of 
L. Bungener, author of ‘‘ The Preacher and the 
King.’”? Two vols. 12mo, cloth. 


The publication of these brilliant works has been 

reeted with the most unqualified commendation 
from the press every where. We give a few extracts 
from the most competent critical journals on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

The London Atheneum says of ‘* The Preacher 
and the King’*—It is a kind of treatise on pulpit 
eloquence, and on the relations of the preaching 
office to modern society; and we do not recollect 
ever seeing a book containing more just observa- 
tions on oratory in general, and more especially on 
sacred oratory. . . . But it is much more than this. 
It is a really admirable historical novel of the time 
of Louis XIV., and the story is told so well, aod 
there are such vivid character-painting and keen 
criticism of men and manners in it, that it might be 
questioned after all whether the original conception 
of the work was not rather historical than didactic. 

The Presbyterian says—The author has exhibited 
singular skill im weaving into his narrative, sketches 
of the remarkable men who flourished in the time of 
Louis XIV., with striking and original remarks on 
the subject of preaching. 

The New York Tribune says of ‘‘ The Priest and 
the Huguenot”—It is but seldom that a divine 
achieves any thing but failure, in attempting to en- 
ter the fields of fiction. M. Bungener, however, is 
an exception to this, as indeed he is to most of the 
rules by which we judge the clergy of the present 
day, He hae written a book which is not only ori- 
ginal in style and thought, but which will live long 
after the hand of the writer has crambled into dast. 


EDGES—LIVE FENCES FRO 
CLURA, OR OSAGE ORANGE.—H. W. Pit- 
astonis 
Orange as a Hedge Plante r Be 
cal. It hae been fully tested, @ foand 
that can be desired to make a cheap, beautiful, and 
rotective fence, without one valid tion. A 
nce can be made in four years, that will be im- 
penetrable to every thing walke, and which 
may be expected to endure for generations. Many 
ns who have attempted to grow the Osage 
Sonen have become discouraged by their repeated 
failures in making the seed germinate, which may be 
explained in the followi 2—The great demand for 
seed has Jed ignorant and unprincipled persons to 
resort to scalding, and keep rotting the apples, 
which greatly facilitates the process of separation, 
bat destroys the vitality of the seed. This, together 
with the slovenly, careless manner of putting up 
and sendi 
of the sold in years past worthless. In order 
to procure a reliable article for my own use, I have 
for some years been to Northern Texas, and had it 
gathered under my own supervision, and cannot be 
mistaken respecting its quality. It is put up in 
small sacks, and marked, H. W. Pitkin, 
Orange Seed. Price $1 per pound. As — per- 
sons desire Plants ready for setting in hedges, I have 
established Nurseries in different sections of the 
country, where they are raised on a large scale, and 
in a most economical manner. Price $10per thou- 
sand. No charge for packing. A very liberal de- 
duction made to those who wish them in large quan- 
tities. A descriptive pamphiet, a full di- 
for planting seed, rearing 
iven to purchasers. to 
H.W. PITKIN, 
Manchester, Coonecticut. 
Acrnte—B. Mingle, Philadelphia ; Byram, Pitkin 
& Co., Louisville, Kentucky. 
ap 21—4t* 


ELLS! BELLS !|—The Subscribers, at their long 
established and enlarged Foundry, manufac 
ture upon an improved method, and keep constant- 
ly on hand, a large assortment of their superior 
Bells, of all descriptions suitable for Fire Alarms, 
Churches, Academies, Factories, Steamboats, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted with their “* Rotating Yoke,” 
and other improved Hangings, which ineure the 
safety of the Bell, with ease and efficiency in ring- 
ing. Warrantee given of tone and durability. For 
full particulars as to Chimes, Keys, Weights, &c., 
apply for Circular to 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
ap 28—ly* West Troy, Albany county, New York. 


URCH ORGANISTS.—Two Church Organists 
can be furnished at the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion for the Blind, Twentieth and Race streets, 
Philadelphia. Apply to er 
may 5—3t WM. CHAPIN, Principal. 


view—the accom of beth male and female 

wild and most romantic The:Enctitution is 

and deairable » it ie serrouad- 
mountain scenery, aad from 

of vlee. The coarse of i “yes 


em 
Mathematics, Nateral Sci ia connec- 
tion with thoroagh Eng! Religious im 
struction will be given, and pupile required to a 
tend divine service promptly on the th. | 
Tsame—Boarding, taition, and fornished } 


per session weeks, $56, payable 
to market, has rendered a large portion | 


A French and Music Teacher (female) of 
For farther informatien, addrees the ny 
Rev. J. 8. NELSON, A. M., 
ee Valley Post Office, 
may 5—tf iffin county, Penasylvania. 


| AND SPANISH French 
geatieman, who has just concluded an 
ment as teacher of French and Spanish, is decheees 
of finding’s situation of the same kind in a Boarding- 
school. The best references as to character aad 
ability will be given. Apply to 
may 5—32:° South 


AND LUKE—By the Rev. Dr. 
ming of London. Two new volumes of the 
Morning and Evening Scripture Readings, by this 
distinguished divine and eloquent preacher. Borip- 
ture Readi now ready are, 
Genesis, Exodus, and Leviticus—on the Old Tes 
tament. 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke—on the New Testa- 
JOHN P. JEWRTT & CO. 
No. 117 Washington street, Boston, 
IANOS.—Having had my ! orders from my aw 
merous friends, both in the city and in va 
sections of the country, for Pissee, ke this 
of ene OF an arrangement been made 
with one of most celebrated manufacturers in 
the city of New York, for @ supply of his imetrue 
ments. I shall therefore be happy to receive-ord 
hereafter, as I shall be able to supply them with 
romptness on the most reasonable terms. Every 
iano will be sold with the usual guarantees. Aleo 
orders taken for Melodeons, Violins, and other mu- 
sical instruments. Address 
MASON KINDELL, 
Corner of Thirteenth and Montgomery atreets, 
‘Philadelphia, 


' between Race and Vine, 
ap 14—6teow 


UST PUBLISHED—Sgamons or Icuarnop 8, 
Spencer, D.D., author of ** A Pastor’s Sketch- 
es,” with A Sxetcu or nis Lire. By the Rev. J. 
M. Sherwood. Accompanied by a Portrait from a 
fine steel engraving. In two duodecimo volumes, 

It is believed these forthcoming volumes will 
more than sustain the high reputation which the 
aa Sketches, by Dr. Spencer, have obtained 

r him, 

While displaying in a marked degree the aptness 
of illustration, the vividness of idea, and power of 

raphic delineation of character, which has given 
Fis Sketches a circulation — equalled withia 
the same time by any other strictly religious work, 
there will be found superadded to his Sermons, a 
force of argument, a vigour of thought, and a ner- 
vousnesa and beauty of style united, rarely met 
with. 

To those who have read A Pastor’s Sketches, and 
have thus some knowledge of the copiousness of 
material which the skilful biographer has at com- 
mand, in developing a character of such rich and 
varied experience as marked the life of Dr. Spencer, 
nothing need be said to awaken a more than ordi- 
nary interest in the Memoir — will accompany 


the Sermons. . W. P 
ap Brick Church Chapel, New York. 
EV. MR. KIRK’S NEW BOOK.—The Augustan 
Age of France.—Louis XIV. and the Writers of 
his Age, being a Course of Lectures delivered (in 
French) to a select audience in New York, by the 
Rev. J. F. Astie. Introduction and Translation, by 
Rev. E. N. Kirk. 

This is, without doubt, one of the most elegant and 
valuable contributions of the year to the literature 
of our country. The lives of the eminent men of 
the age of Louis XIV. are sketched with the pen 
of a master, and the elegant extracts from the writ- 
ings of Pascal, Corneille, Fenelon, La Fontaine, 
Boileau, Racine, Moliere, &c., form a volume of 
rare excellence. A book which should find its way 
to every library, both public and private. 

Published by OHN P. JEWETT & CO. 

ap 28—4t No. 117 Washington street, Boston 


EV. DR. BOARDMAN’S NEW WORK.—Just 
published, by the AMERICAN SUNDAY- 
SCHUOL UNION, and for sale at the Depository, 
No. 316 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, The Great 
Question : Will you Consider the ject of Personal 
Religion? Pp. 170, 12m¢e. To pastors, parents, 
and teachers, this volume will prove a seasonable 
and valuable help. Price 50 cents. 
Extracts from Preface. 

It is an every-day occurrence to meet with per- 

sons who “* feel no interest”? in the subject of reli- 
ion, and who, on this ground, excuse themselves 
rom giving their attention toit. I have in very 
many instances wanted some suitable book to place 
in the hands of persons of this description. 

Within a certain broad ani comprehensive sphere, 
Baxter’s Call, Alleine’s Alarm, Doddridge’s Rise 
and Progress, or Halyburton’s Great Concern of Sal- 
vation, might answer the purpose. But with a great 
number of individuals, not one of these admirable 
works could be used with any hope of its being read. 

It is hoped the present volume will prove an ac- 
ceptable offering to some who are either neglecting 
their own duty, or who have friends to whom they 
would like to propose the question —‘* Will 
Consider the Subject of Personal Religion ? 

ap 28—3t 


in the country, by a Gen- 
tleman, Lady, and two children, m the 

ret of October. A farm house 

plenty of shade, within 


first of July to the 
referred, where there is 
35 miles of Philadelphia, convenient of access b 
railroad or other speedy mode of conveyance. Ad- 
CASH,” 
Office of the Presbyterian. 


AND AGENT.—A clergymen, who, in conse- 
sequence of infirm health, has recently re- 
moved from the East to Northern Missouri, would 
be happy to act as land agent, for the fs apse of 
taxes, surveying, and selling lands in t part of 
Missouri. 

He refers to Rev. Dr. D. Magie, Elizabethtown, 
New Jersey; Rev. Elijah Craven, Newark, New 
Jersey; Rev. J. Halsey and Mr. James Crane, West 
Bloomfield, New Jersey; and Hon. D. Haines, 
Hamburgh, New Jersey. Address 

Rev. JAMES G. MOORE, 
ap 28—3t Sharpsburgh, Marion county, Missouri. 


AMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Col- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original packages, or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. so, Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags. 
x Goods carefully — for the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. jan 1—tf 


HOICE AND VALUABLE BOOKS—For sale at 
very low prices forcash. Lightfoot’s Complete 
Works; 2 vols., folio. Tromius’ Concordance to 
the Septuagint; 2 vols., folio; very scarce and val- 
uable. Stapferie’s Theology; 5 vols., 8vo; very 
rare. Baxter’s Practical Works; 4 vols.; royal Svo. 
Walls’ History of Infant Baptism; 4 vols. War- 
burton’s Divine Legation of Moses; 3 vols. Fair- 
bairn on the Typology of the Scriptures. Conybeare 
and Howson’s Life of St. Paul; 2 vole. Newcomb’s 
Cyclopedia of Missions. Davidson’s Lectures on 
Biblical Criticism ; 2 vole. Also many other valuable 
books in every department of Biblical literature. 
Also on hand and for sale at very low prices, the 
valuable publications of Messrs. Clarkes of Edin- 
burg, comprising the Commentaries of Olshausen, 
Hengstenberg, Haverick, and the History of Ha- 
genbach, Giesler, &c. The valuable publications 
of Messrs. Carters of New York, and Gould & 
Lincoln of Boston, always on hand, and for sale at 
the lowest prices by SMITH & ENGLISH, 
Booksellers and Importers, 
ap 14—3t 36 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 
ECENT PUBLICATIONS.—A Pastoral Letter 
from the Synod of Virginia to the Young Men 
of the Presbyterian Church. By the Rev. Peyton 
Harrison. Pp. 18. Priceonecent. This is an ear- 
nest, affectionate, and judicious expostulation and 
appeal to the young men of the Presbyterian Church 
on the subject of their individual duty in reference 
to engaging in the work of the holy ministry. 

Monitory Letters to*Church Members. 12mo, pp. 
161. Price 40 cents. This excellent work is from 
the pen of an able, accomplished, and experienced 
author and pastor. It is composed of twenty-two 
letters, each of which forms a complete chapter, 
aud is addressed to some one class of defective 
Christians. So comprehensive is their range, that 
he must be well-nigh a perfect man who cannot find 
some among them addressed to himself, and well 
adapted todo him good. 

he Perseverance of the Saints. Pp. 78, 18mo. 
Price 15 and 20 cents. An earnest scriptural and 
logical argument in defence of a precious doctrine, 
which it is strange that any believer in the divine 
faithfulness should ever be disposed to deny. In 
clearness and force of reasoning, kindness of spirit 
and conciseness of style, it is a model for doctrinal 
writers. The author is unknown. 

Adam and Christ; or, the Doctrine of Represen- 
tation Stated and Explained. By E.C. Wines, D.D. 
Pp. 71, 18mo. Price 8 and 15 cents. This admir- 
able little work, on a highly important but much 
misunderstood doctrine, is the substance of a ser- 
mon preached before the Synod of New York at their 
last meeting, and published at their request. It ex- 
plains and defends, in the most lucid and convin- 
cing manner, the doctrine of vicarious obedience and 
suffering, which lies at the foundation of the Scrip- 
ture plan of salvation. The demand fer the work is 
so great that three editions have been ordered with- 
in a month of its publication. One clergyman in 
New England has ordered two hundred copies for 
his congregation. 

Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States, from A. D. 1321, 
to A. D. 1835, inclusive. Prepared by the Editor of 
the Board. - 498, 8v0. Price $1.65. The origi- 
nal edition of these Minutes being exhausted, and no 
second edition published, they have for many years 
been quite inaccessible to the great body of minis- 
ters and people. Hence the cal! for this new edi- 
tion, which contains the Minates in full, with a con- 
densed summary of the voluminous statistical tables 
of the original Minutes. This volume will be vala- 
able as a work of reference, and as exhibiting ® coa- 
secutive history of the proceedings of our hest 


judicatory. 

Pablished and for sale by the Presbyterian Board 
of Publication, No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
ph 


GOULD & LINCOLN, ) 
may 5—2t No, 59 Washington street, Boston. 


JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
ap 28—3t 


& BLAKISTON, Publishers and Booksellers, 
South Sixth street above Chestnut, Philadelphia. 
Family Prayers for each Morning and Evening in 


WORKS.—Published by LINDSAY 


the Year, with References to appropriate Scrip- 
ture Readings, by the Rev, John »D. 
2 vole. 12mo, price $1.50. The Signs of the Times, 


or, the Present, Past, and Future, by the Rev. Johan 
Cumming, D. D.; in one vol. 12mo, price 75 cents, 
Cumming’s Apocalyptic Sketches; two vols., price 
$1.50. Cumming’s Seven Churches of Asia-Minor 

1 vol., price 75 cents. Cumming’s Lectures on the 
Miracles; 1 vol., price 75 cents. Cumming’s Lee- 
tures on the Parables; 1 vol., price 75 cts. Cum- 
ming’s Lectures on Daniel; 1 vol., price 75 cents. 
Cumming’s Minor Works; price 38 cents per vol. 
A Message from God ; or, ughts on Religion for 
Thinking Men. The Comforter; or, Thoughts on 
the Influence of the Holy Spirit. Christ our Passe- 
over; or, Thoughts on the Atonement. Christ Re- 
ceiving Sinners. The Finger of God. The Great 
Sacrifice. Nearly Ready—lafant Salvation; or, All 
Saved that Die in Infancy. The Communicant’s 
Manual; a Plain and Practical Exposition of the 


Lord’s Supper. The Baptismal Font. An Exposi- 
tion of the Nature and igations of Christian 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—This In- 
stitution is located in a beautiful and healthful 
country, near the village of Hartsville, on the Old 
York Road, nineteen miles from Philadelphia, with 
which there is daily communication by two lines of 
Stages. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
in-order that they may receive thorough instruction 
from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, and 
personal training, and care of home. Due promi- 
nence is —_ to daily religious instruction. The 
year is divided into two Sessions of twenty-one 
weeks, one commencing on the first Wednesday in 
May, the other on the first Wednesday in Novem- 
ber. Circulars, containing further particulars, may 

be obtained by addressing the ae 

Rev. J. BELVILLE, 
Hartsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 
aug 12—tf 


ANTED—A situation as Teacher of Lan- 
guages. A married gentleman, at present 
teaching Ancient and Modern languages in a Fe- 
male Classical High-school in Virginia, wants to se- 
cure himself a permanent situation as Teacher ia 
some male College or Classical High-school. Educa- 
ted in German Universities, and having acquired the 
knowledge of the French in Belgium, he is an able 
Linguist, and speaks the English as well as a Ger- 
man can be expected. He has adopted the German 
plan of teaching as the best calculated to make 
thorough scholars. Satisfactory reference can be 
given as to religious character and professional 
ability. Address, TEACHER,” 
mar 17—9t* Salem, Roanoke county, Virginia. 


wer JERSEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY—Rev. 
Samvet Mies, A. M., Principal, assisted by an 
ample number of well qualified teachers. Designed 
to prepare boys en for college, or any 
ness of life, with careful attention to health and phy- 
sical improvement, personal habits and manners, 
and mora! and religious instruction. 

Terme—$50 per quarter of eleven weeks. New 
pupils are received at any time, paying from the 
date of entrance only. The Winter Session com- 
mences, Providence permitting, October 26th. For 
with particulars, address the Prin- 
cipal. 

References—The President and Professors of the 
College of New Jersey, and the Professors of the 
Theological Seminary, Princeton. oct 21—tf 


FEMALE SEMINARY—Birming- 

ham, Huntingdon county, Pennsylvania, on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, occupies one of the most 
desirable locations in the State. It is so easy of ac- 
cess, retired, healthful, and surrounded with such 
romantic mountain scenery, that no one who wishes 
to learn, could find an Institution more favourably 
situated. Experienced teachers, who are graduates 
of Troy and Mount Holyoke Seminaries, are om- 
ployed in this Institution, and no pains will be 
spared to sustain its growing reputation. The sum- 
mer term commences the Jast Tuesday in April, and 
continues five months. Charges to date from the 
time of entering, and no deductions made for ab- 
sence, except in case of sickness. Pupils from 
abroad are expected to board in the Seminary Build- 
ing, with the Principal, who gives his entire atten- 
tion to their interest and advancement. 

Tenms—Boarding, tuition, and furnished 

r term, $60. Latin, German, French, Painting, 

rawing, and Music (instrumental), extra. 

ap 7—6t* Rev. J. W. WARD, Principal. . 


OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, WILMING- 

TON, DELAWARE.—A few pupils can be 

received in this Institution after the 1st of April. 

Its object is to take care of the morals and manners 
as well ag to train the intellect. 

For terms apply to 
Rey. THOMAS M. CANN, 
mar 24—8t* Principal and Proprietor. 


RINCETOWN ACADEMY AND FEMALE SE- 
MINARY, SCHENECTADY COUNTY, NEW 
YORK.—A healthy and delightful retreat for the 
summer. Twelve Professors and Teachers give in- 
struction in Music, Painting, and all kinds of Or- 
namentals. New classes for those beginning Ancient 
and Modern languages. Summer term will begin 
lst May, and continue fourteen weeks.” Whole ex- 
pense is $28. For further particulars apply to 
mar 24—8t Rev. JAMES GiLmour. 


ESTCHESTER ACADEMY, WESTCHES- 
TER, CHESTER COUNTY, PENNSYL- 
VANIA.—Witiram F. Wrens, A. M., Principal— 
assisted by a corps of able and experienced Teach- 
ers. The scholastic year is divided into two ses 
sions of full five months each, commencing respec- 
tively on the first days of May and November. Pu- 
pile received at any time, and charged from the day 
of entering. Course of instruction thorough and ex- 


tensive. 
Teans—$100 per Session, including boarding, 
lodging, &c., and tuition. Without the classics $96, 


in advance. Extras: Music (Piano, Violin, Guitar, 
&c.), Drawing, Painting, and Modern Languages. 

Catalogues may be obtained at the office of the 
Presbyterian, No. 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
or upon application to the Principal. 

Access from Philadel phia twice daily by the West- 
ehester and Philadelphia Railroad, or by the Cohum- 
bia Railroad to Oakland Station, five miles from 
Westchester. ap 7—6m 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


I8 PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


NO. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phi- 
lade! and No. 286 Broadway, New 
York, by | 

WILLIAM 8& MARTIEN & CO 


TERMS.— Three Dollars per annum, peyable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents ‘if paid 
in advance, A liberal discount to Agents who may 
become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to continue their subscription, and their peper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No peper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paix, »xcept at the discretion 
of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 

TERMS.TO CLUBS. . 
Five copies to one address, for one year, . $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, . $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. | 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 

With an additional copy to the agent. | 

Twenty-five copies to one address, for une 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured if possi 


Address, always post-paid, 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO, 


No. 144 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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